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JUST PUBLISHED BY 


THE CAMERON PRIDE. 


A delightful new novel by Mrs. Marr J. Houmes, whose books 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 

BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely interesting and powerful new novel by the author 
of “ The Household of Bouverie,” which made such a sensation 
afew years ago.§ Price $1.75. *,* Also a new edition of Hovuss- 
HOLD oF Bouvaris, two volumes in one, price $2.00. 





THE BISHOP'S SON. 
A delightful new novel by Miss Aticz Canr, who having al- 
ready won so highs fame in poetry, will now inthe field of 
romance be perhaps even more successful, Price.......... 8%. 


MAN 
and the conditions that surround him ; his progress and decline, 
past and present. *,* A popular treatise on the current ques- 
tions, theories and solutions that have reference to his past and 
present conditions, and their influencing causes. Price....$1. 75. 


BOW TO MAKE MONEY, AND HOW TO EBEP IT. 
The best and most attractive work on this all.engrossing sub- 
ject that has ever been written ; adapted to every class of occupa- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted to 
possess and study. By Thomas A. Davies. 12mo, cloth bound, 
$1.50, — 
PROMBETHBUS IN ATLANTIS. 
An extraordinary work, being a prophecy of the extinction of 
Christian civillzatlon. 12mo., cloth, $2.00. 


4 ROSARY FOR LENT. 
Being a volume of devotional 


An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 
by Dr. Cumming, author of “The Great Tribulation,” &c. A 
volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 


8ST. ELMO. 


A splendid new novel, by Miss Augusta J. Evans, author of 
“ Beulah,” “‘Macaria,” etc.,..Remarkable as this author's pre- 


Kay These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


Price, by 
@. W. CARLETON & OO., Publishers, New York. 





Special Bdition for the U: States. a4 
(Published in’ Adeanee.)~— 1 1d) Me 
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wo With Numerous Engravings on Steel 


and Wood. 

Supscaretion Forreen Doiiars Per ANNUM. 
During the Year 1867, there is being Published with the 
ART-JOURNAL 
AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
OF THE 
PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 


graved 
TWO THOUSAND 


OF THE 
OCHOICEST WORKS IN ART-MANUFAOCTURE. 


The Catalogue will be pepicamep, b' 
while the Work will be one of the 
will be useful as a volume of ive 
all classes of Art-manufacturers throughout the 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


FINE ARTS, THE ARTS of MANUPAOTURE,| TUESDAY, Jane 


Commen with the opening of the Exhibition, and to be’ 
ecbtinnel frees mouth toscat anal there shall have been en- | 8°! 


There will be no extra charge tor the Art-JouRNAL so illus- 


to 
the Empzror oF THE Frenca; and fe nett Paeemeed thet 
possible interest, i 


S*-cRAND MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
P Steinway Hall. 


Mr. L. F. 
termination of the Concert Sesscu of 1806, one of tie treet 


brilliant and successful on a 


6 dates 
URSDAY, June6, 


FRIDAY, June 7, 
EDNESDAY, June : 
ma. . ny oa SATURDAY, June 8. 
6. ‘A ROBA 
and the favourite 
ont asion | resident artisia, have been engaged 
Mme Ritter, Miss Charlotte V. Hutchings, 
Miss Hi Beebe Miss Alice eee 
Miss Nettie Sterling," Mr. W. J. ena 
Mr. Wm. Castle, Mr 8. GC. Cam 





pk SRP Cer eer Peer 12 Dry Srazet. 
Tica decccsots sansa ps echanenn 18 Tremont Row. 
PPURIRADUEIUEA 6 o's 50 b0'0e cece csv sve cid 222 WaLnor STREET. 
Nc 00004460 beesevensges 117 Sours Ciarce Srreer. 
TORONTO, ©. W... ....2.eseees 55 AND 57 Younes SrReer. TUESDAY, June 4. 


MENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE, 





NOW PUBLISHING. 
THE FAMILY HOCARTH. 

New anv Extaneup Eprrion, 150 Sraxt PLarzs. 
DESCRIPTIVE TEXT BY HANNAY, TRUSSLER AND 
ROBERTS. 

In Forty-eight parte at 30 cents each. 
CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES. 


fic authors. Introduction by Lord 
portraits on steel, also many hundreds of engravings on wood, 


Ix asout 70 Parts, at 30 Carrs macu, 
COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAKSPEARRE. 


 Tihustr ated by Kenny Meadows, and with 
A Smares Or van 100 Exucant Stax. Piste, 


Ls 53 Parts, at 30Cunrs RACE. 





LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING Co. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 


MEW YORK CITY. 
AGENTS WANTED. | : 


A Cyclopedia of Experimental, Chemical, Mathematical, and| Noticz.—The price fixed for 
Mechanical Philosophy and Natural History, by eminent Scienti- oe apm pe Tented a 
Brougham. Illustrated with} he sale of and seats will 


Produced at a Oost of over Thirty Thousand Dollars, 


12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 


AND 
A NEW FORTY-3IXTH 
written for the occasion by F. L. Ritter. ae 
OF * 


AY, June 5. 

HAYDN’S GRAND ORATORIO OF THE CREATION. 
THURSDAY, June 6. 

MESTRAL CONCERT, 


0) 
on which occasion wit be o 
BEETHOVEN'S TED EROICA SYMPHONY, 
POEME SYMPHONIQUE, 
and other important works. 


AY, June 7. 
MENDELSSOHN’S GRAND ORATORIO OF ELIJAH, 


AY, June 
MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, 





In addition to en ath eaten 
concluded with Mr, Max Maretzek for the production of the 


gems of Rossin!'s greet STABAT MATER, 
with the eminent artists : 





SATTERLEE & CO, 
70 Broadway and 15 New St. 





z aT 
NEW BRICHTON, STATEN ISLAND, 
CLASS BOARD, HOUSE FRONT ON Bay, 
with at ens Salt txen tending, end’ GO 


ve of QM OOMMIRBTON 5 5 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


114.008 20000 ‘O'S 
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‘ Billiards Bowling A > Opr iy 
readlite, ben Deieae wisad be ot 
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THE ALBION) 


















THE BRITISH AND N. A. BR. M. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. sid between Boston sai Laverpool, 





APRICA ... sees Wi 
OUBA..0..-0. ¥ 
OBINA..-...-.. leaves Boston ....- Wade y, Jaly 3. 
RUSSIA... 


- leaves ves New York... . Wednesday, 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage: ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .$100 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 

“FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Gabin Passage. ix. .$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .. .. .880 
pa r ite equivalent in United States currency. 

Berths not secured until paid for. 

An experienced surgeon on board. 
The owners of these will not be eqoountable oe ipods 
Valuables unless Bills of » having the ge rT ey 


K CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Seg 
BVBRY SATURDAY, 


EVERY | ‘WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 


i 








FOR BREMEN . HAMPTON. 
NEW YORE 4ND co. 
THE FIRST CLASS be ong 
A Light, 
; w 
Leave ar Ne. aia 
ay EA 
FOR bn gna Sai 
vre,pod Breuite, ot the 


HE enn 


on or Yi en poe He 965; 


$35, 
ener eee York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 


First cabin $210; second eabin $130; steerage $70. . 

Sailing days from New York Standage men ey 
1 ~Areneat 

June. “Tb a2 

Joctraanh italien, clpraves, en bills of exchange, apply to 

ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 





TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
the New York Mail 8. 8. Company’s steamers MIB8 SS and 


GUIDING STAR to 5 Se 
i No. 46 North River, at noon, on the folowing days, call‘ng at 




















ARAGO H. A. Gapspzn ...... saTuEDe DAY, ine m 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. MissiselPPI, 1¢- Sonam... 8 TURDAY, April it 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, GUIDING STAR, 1%. Van Bich 84 of Ms May 

GOLD. ABLE URRENCY, A. GADSDEN,,,.. y A une % 

PAPA, = a, $110 00 meni on ih cde o— 00 And every FOURTEEN Ba ereafter. 
_ London. -11500| Do. to London ....85 00 | PRICES of PASSAGE, PAYABLE ta GOLD: 
Do. to Paria.... .12500| Do. to Paris.......45 00 Lines... Kettonnth-00 size 
Second Cimas ..................005 
Pop a Dong en Ae Bteamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- Through Tickets Nel Rendon. 5S extra. 
“Passengers also forwarded 4 "Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., = cznarimaet Soren oo bead, 


“ =e yee $45. 
oe Ce be bought he 7 penens seni for their 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
. (LIMITED.) 


LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
WN: A Bteamship of this 





ine, consis 





Sailing from Pier 47 North Giver, every Saturday. 

The size of all these of very spacious State 
Booms, opening Geel toa into 3 
; ~ epee wer than by any other 


Ss prema it a po su Tiekets 
sage of thet friend friends trom Liv mane. phy mmm tod Lay) = Ae Pie 
ee ara put nya et Dt 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABLIM, $90.and $75 , Gola STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 


ear Of Sroaday and and for dd for stearage Gakstaa te Posage 


¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





"PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
‘ THROUGMS LINE TO CALIFORNIA. 















a re ee specie or valuables 
maless il of lading having caine expremed, ar sgned 
erefor. 
C, K. GARRISON, for N. ¥. 88. Co. 
JOB. J. COO, PS Y. ana H. 88. Co. 
Por further information app 
JO8. J. anes 
No. T bedeny, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General Agent in Europe. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via ayer gmt 
sadehers between N a. Bremen, and So pa 
‘een New Yor utham) 
ong the United States M or, pion, 
FROM iin stil SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON, EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY ng 





Price of Passage -Fnom New Y, To Bremen, Lo: 
paras, and SouTHAMPTON— First abi, § = ei Beoond Cabin’ 
OnK—Firet Ca- 


bin, le in gold or nd Cabin, 85: Steere Stocrage, 84750 Siecigiae, 
anes T to London sad Hull, for which 
(roagh ls of hing ar ged 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 
of will 
Lamb mw deed tively not be delivered before goods are 
Sou the 
Sees cee arena pt ree 


OBLRICHS 4 Co. 68 Broad Street. 


BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW y ORLEANS. 
Composed of the following fre-clae Steamship: 


FONG aR: + ee 
homes Peo 
DAVID der Agent EM, Agent, 08 West, oor, Cedar Bt. 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
pany’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mussunmme, 
a for thé abové ports, from the Company’s Wharf, at 
Jd ‘ 
| SATURDAY, June 15 
Sees: to Nassau 
pte an nce os lec 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent. 
Mor Freight or Beamge; apply 20 
EK CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 









Preece rrerer ere etree errr) 





ee ee ee eeneeareeeee 





| TAPSCOTT’s CENERAL EMIGRATION 
BXCHANGB 


| AND FOREIGN 
se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 


LivVERFooL 


At ge as +7 17 Paving 


° 
| 


| + OES BAP P TS “Linas 





E SAILING 'P 
totes SL ares 
any 
Ireland, or ee can aomge be 
TAPSCUTT co., 


BROTHERS, & 
86 South Mt. or 23 Breadway, N. ¥. 


| 


LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
1 mcmgage LINE. 


to Lond $30, 


Tickets at. Redu ees pay By A 
-— 
me ly New few Jem Lm 


wit ae aa enero 


niche 
™ British Iron aie a will leave 
9. North, sere oe Landen, Bars Brest, on Satur- 
ch notice all the steamers of this line will call at 




















to Tickets sold through by rail to Paris 
at than regular rates. 
will De taken aha thro Bills of Lading given, to 
Havre, Antw unkirk. 


Ame an 
BT. N. CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
Street. 


erp, Lay 
F 
For freight apply ply at nhs sow 
& ASPINWALL, Agents. 


CENTRAL RAILRVAD — NEW JERSEY. 





From foot ot orth River, New Bd 
at Ham: Junction wi 
stern and at Eee ian 
Railroad and its connections, forming PI 
AND THE WEST, without change 


doccstenaee Rouen 2 TO TI THE WEST. 
Three Express daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. - : » 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS Lime 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &ec. 


ee rears 
cing Apel 20,1807, 


SrRinc ARgaNesMunT :—Comni: 
Bethelem, Match Chunk, 
City, &c. 


Leave New York as + < 
6.30 a. m., for Fiemington. 
smear, Manat 
9a, m., Fast Line for Easton, Allentown, rmyry. Pitte- 
~ > the West, with but one change of — Cincinnati 
hicago, and but two changes to St Louis, conn at 
Harrie with Northern Central and Philadelphia and 
reed for Erie andthe Oil R Connects at Junction 
with Delaware, wanna and Railroad for Strouds- 
ap Waser ba egy am agg ingston, Great Bend, &c. 


ee for foe Soe, Ales ows, Maneb Chunk, Wilkesbarre 


3.30p.m. for Tor Pisivaelas = 


¢ ™ _m 
Cincinnati r Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 

onudk Ri Reading, ng, Hareb Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 

Gneing cars to Pit: ane, 


Connects at Harris’ 
SP m., for Somerville an Flemington. 
615 p. n., for Junction and intermediate stations. 
732 P-m., for Somerville. 
» Western Express—For 


Hovebung Pittsb and the W 5 dlcetine Ones Bld 
" a. eo Wes' ersey 
City garg, Fit Pitteburg every evening. 


Additional trains are ran to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 

abate tee Gio ep as tee at the office of ay Ocen- 
Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 

1 Astor House, at No, 254, 271 and 526 Broadway, and No. 10 


tk, &t. 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
8.00 A. M. or Ry for Rochester, Buffalo, and all points 


est an uth, 
8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


10.00 A.M. Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
Rn Wee mn and Sou 

3.30 P.M. ‘ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 
430P.M. Way rN, for Port Jervis, Newburgh, Warwick and 
6.30 P.M. Night — for Ry ey) Buffalo, 

igh ane ai _ ele Salamanca, 
4 PM. Wi ramna .———7 Stations. 

P.M, me t ester, Buffalo 
Petit pe points nia Weet tad Boeth. 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Dally, for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Bo! b Passaic ‘and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 12 M., and 4.00, 5.00, 6.80 and 11.00 P.M.— 

On W a Train at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern 
sma lotr 





ons, 
x Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
13.00: P. M. —s Paterson—7.00 P.M. Night ress, for Dunkirk, 
map, Bock six, Saomeom and all points vest’ and South— 
for Patervon d Fort Jervis. 


through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and Buf- 


of Coaches, and’ in direct connection with 
‘estern Lin: 


Ventilated an Lexa 1 
a a rious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
OVUT-DOOR SPORTS. 
CRICKET — ARCHERY — CROQUET — BASE BALL AND 
other Out-door Sport Implements. New Patent Spring Handle 
Bat, Bases, Score-books, Belts, Spikes, Shirts, Caps, Shoes, and 
Uniforms; Prize bats and balls mounted in gold and silver; new 
Buckle for b. b. belts with name-glate. Rackets, serial cricket, 
Needle-gun game and games of all kinds. The most complete as- 
sortment. Send for price list to 
C, F. A. HINRICHS, 150 Broapwar. 





pany all 

















and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash a Ser canee 
Fedor 0d Pianos and wi WATERS. 
o pane rene meng Ny 

from we serve our Wedding 
bene we we freqevatty reerectiod Oety 

iv an parties (un engray- — 
ers) who attempt that which they do not understand. For the: . 
beat outfit, ive le and 
go 588 or 872 B: ss 

New 
Just iwrropvc Pam Pack on Firty. 

' Thesaceaia.ese ings much superior to Aosertomn 
~ 8 
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Riterature. 


SEA MUSIC. 
BY EDMUND THOROLD. 


The unresting 
owe bg tiling moe 
uni , 
musicjevermore. - : 


Centuries of vanished time, 
ieee _ 7 Paya primeval morn,! 
ve grand unpausing chime, > 
Momently aye new-born. 
Like as in cloistered piles, 
Rich bursts of massive sound upswell, 


dim. 
nfs oak 
Chants of tenp gual os oe 

rs) sea- 
Like sity owe Vewien lend, = 
Hymning a hymn of praise. 
times, in thunder notes, 
re billows 


By times, laugh infloats 
a Sliver $ 
"by taemea,o low ool dingn 


surge ; 


Sea 
Lives, and outlives them all. 


That mystic tong sball last 
Till Time itself no more shall be: 
Till seas and shores away have pase’d, 

Lost in eternity. } 





ATHENS OF OLD. 
From the German of Geibel. 
BY H. SAVILE CLARKE. 
At the time when the Spring brings the glow to the roves in 


Atheas ay, 
And sweetly the night-time is stealing the fragrance of gloam- 
a ; 
And aines the moon, and her shimmer on cypress and 
To) , 
O’er temples and pillars of marble, the glories of Athens of 
Let us garland the head, and the goblets fill high with the 
Samian wine, ot igh 


sree —~ 7 © einen here, in Athens ;—the 
teacher divine. 


Our speech is enwoven with love, though Athené o’er battles 
holds swa: 


Young Eros, the bright God of Love, rules supreme in our 
Athens to-day. » 


Cun pate Se comatingied with music, sweet .tones of the gittern 
Tee ag tos the gittern do battle melr dious in Athens to- 
of old classic fable, and nav res that were famous 


Gack to remembrance, ond Athe as is mighty in Hellas 
once more. 


i dio louder and louder, an¢ | filling the goblets of 

cata here in Athens to-day to ‘the glories of Athens of 

RECOLLECTIONS OF M-ENDELSSOHN. 
By Prorzsson Loss, or VIENNA. 

L—AT GOETHE'S HOUSE AT WEIMAR, 1821. 


It was in the early part of Novemt per, 1821, that the writer 
Of this account and two other membt srs of the Court-band of 


of 


We 





i 
i 
i 
i 


3 
é 
é 
i 
a 


+ tgp. Sapee meiy malprgg Syt gergty  r 
room with an low ok, that of a retired 
pone dwn We met in in, the year before, and I 

recognized him at once as P 'rofessor Zelter, the well- 
‘enown director of the Singakademis at Berlin, and the inti- 
mate friend and companion of Goe the. He us all 
Same 00 betee the otheses” nend bert that T might vie, 

” ‘ to 

‘a little preliminary request. Sen oto guns sack any! Ap 


He 
i 
pe 
(ne 
cflEr 


desk, 
| and took his place at the piano. Zelter stood behind him to 


by lectine = be "s face as the piece proceeded. At the last 


\}lent, my boy! you have only to look at the faces of these 
') gentlemen to see that your 


.| marvellous, and such as 1 never wed possible in ene o! 
” ‘ 


\| nary cleverness. But what this pupil of yours accomplishes 


an intellect may develop? How many a youth of the 
est takes 


served by his teacher, since he 


« Pelix has imagination, naling. and technical power, each 
to the highest degree; his i ay OP Pe 
harming, and anything but childish ; but (and in this I 
fixel sure 1 am right) it is as yet nothing more pretty 
to the ground, and not yet searing wil 
the of genius—don’t think my friends ?” 
We were to that we agreed with him, and 


remarks of professional musicians, and takes everything the 
say about him for gospel, being naturally unable Poppe | 
inexperienced child to diseriminate real i 


a sweet, bright- 
slim and active, and with reaching to his 
shoulders. His were particularly lively and bright. He 
threw an ing ive look at us on in, and then shook 
hands with each as if we were old frien Goethe entered 
at the same moment, and received our respectful salutations 
wey friend?” nid bee pointing to Zelter, “ has brought us 
. ? 
a little Berliner, who has already astonished me very much 
by his playing. But I also want to know what he can do as 
a composer, and it is for this that I have asked your assist- 


ance. And now, my young child, let us hear what your 
oung head is able to produce.” And as he said it he stroked 
is hand over the long curls. 


Felix went at once to the music, laid our parts on the 
turn over, Goethe a step or two on one side, with his hands 
behind him. The little composer looked sharply at us, we 


attention, but without saying more than an occasional ‘‘ good” 
or “ bravo,” at the same time nodding cheerfully. We our- 
selves, mindful of Zelter’s request, showed our feeli only 
by looking as as we could ; while the colour mounted 


he sprang up and looked eagerly around 
; hear something’ about his work. 
Goethe, probably taking the hint from , said: “ Excel- 


in th eT ae 
are wail for you e 80 and get cool, for 
canine flame!” Withous another word the 
jumped out through the door. We looked at Goethe as 
much as to ask if we were required any | , to which he 
“ Wait a little, gentlemen, if you on ; my friend 
opinion if 


on the composi of this young 
eman.” On which we ad by Co the exact 
course of which I can hardly give so long an interval, 


this little fellow in exte’ 


his 
“ port are nee heard Mozart at Frankfort in his seventh 
ear,” . iter. 

Wes,” said Goethe, “I was myself just twelve, and like 

everybody else was immensely astonished at his extraordi- 


bears the same relation to the little Mozart that the per- 
fect speech of a grown man does to the prattle of a child. 
Zelter “Certainly,” replied he, “as far as mere 
execution goes, my Felix plays those very concertos with 
which Mozart turned the world upside down, absolutely at 
first sight, as mere trifles, and without missing a note. And 
for the matter of that so can many more besides. But the 
thing that interests me is the creative power of the boy”— 
and then turning to us, “ what do you think of his quartett 
as a composition?’ We said—what we — 
Felix prodaced more independent ideas than had 
done at his time of life, when he really did little more than 
make clever imitations of his predecessors, and that it was 
therefore allowable to conclude that in this boy the world 
might look for a second and improved edition of Mozart, the 
more so as his health was excellent and his circumstances 
most favourable. 
“ Possibly,” said Goethe ; “still, who can predict how such 


great- 
the wrong road and ppoints the fondest 
hopes? From this, however, our young friend will be pre- 
» has the good fortune to get 

into the hands of Zelter.” 


“Tam thoroughly in earnest with the boy,” returned Zel- 
ter; “and while I do not forbid his working after his own 

, 1 keep him ays closely to strict exercises in counter- 
point. But that won't last for ever, sooner or later he will 
escape me—indeed, even now I have really nothing more to 
teach him—and once free, he will soon show whither hisown 


“Yes,” said Goethe; “and indeed the influence of 
hon Ed Lg Fa 
artist an o out o! a 
self. fuatteclie, Micheal Angelo, Hayda, and all the 
ee a AE OEE ES credit of 

ir immortal w: 
“True,” returned Zelter ; * mang have hagen Uke Mosatt, 


point I found an opportunity to ask whether the 
qtanest before us, as we had played it, wasentirely the boy’s 
work ? 
certainly,” answered Zelter. “ Entirely the work of 
ay = his own mind—I repeat, Da own mind. 






























but he has hitherto had no successor.” (Beethoven was not| you 


g 

held him, though I had followed his rising reputation with 
interest, and welcomed his works with increased enjoyment 
as they appeared, each more important and more 

: bn Revd pa ee he was te ee the 
conductor ofthe us concerts, which, spi- 
rited and intelligent direction, had reached the beige of per- 
fection, and were eae. spoken of as having, under his 
com eeend 6 Cape 'e accuracy, fire, and refinement 
hitherto unknown. It is easy to understand my wish to par- 
ticipate for once in the enjoyment of such performances. I 
therefore composed a piece for full and wrote to 
Mendelssohn asking if it might be performed at. the Gewand- 
haus. Of Bw cay eu) Apes said nothing, but merely ex- 
pressed a desire to be allowed myself to conduct the rehear- 
sals and performance. In a few days I received a 

ly, assuring me that my piece was 


y 
sake of one passage very characteristic of the noble, gentle, 
delicate, sympathetic kindness which he always bestowed on 
artists. It was as follows :— 

“ It appears to me desirable, though you do not mention it, 
that an honorarium should be offered you, which would at 
any rate cover some partof the cost of your journey, Our 
means are very limited, but I be yy eh the proposal might 
not be unacceptable, and indeed 1 that the directors have 
already,resolved upon it.” 


This was in November. Shortly after I reached Leipzig 
with my composition, and was received by Mendelssohn in 
the most frank and cordial manner. At the rehearsal, he 

greatest to assist me in every way that 
could improve the ; and on the eventful even- 
Sa eae Eo pean one seeingjmy anxious he 


3 you nervous?” 

“ Dreadfally,” said L 

“Bah!” retorted he, “ not the least oecasion—your work 
is good, as you can’t help knowing; but what does it matter 
how the public may take it? You must not expect to fare 
os masters have often fared with their 


My composition obtained, according to the critics, a mere 
succes destime, 1 was terribly cast down, and from that time 
bade farewell to composition. Indeed, I only mention the 
circumstance because it formed the introduction to a friendly 
connection with Mendelssohn, who evidently liked my music 
better than the public, since from that time forward he 
evinced a te lasting regard for me. That this is not 
e will be seen from the following letter of his. 
written in 1848. What my wish was, to which he refers, [ 
can’t remember, but it is of no importance. 

“ Dear Mr. Lobe,—You know well how cheerfully I would 
fulfil any wish of yours. But at this moment I am really not 
in a position to copy the subjects and the working out for 
which ask, because I am extremely occupied by a mass 
of work and business, and more especially because I believe 
that, to serve your purpose, you must do them for yourself. 
I send herewith the score of a quartett and of my new sym- 
phony, which pray accept in remembrance of me. Perh 
you may find what you want in these,; but if not, you w 
doubtless be able to borrow the scores of my other four quar- 
tetts (all published by Breitkopf and Hartel) at one of your 
music-shops, or if ey he any difficulty, I will speak to 
Breitkopfe I hope (or ?), however, that-you will have had 
enough, and too much, in the twoIseni. The symphony I 

id have sent sooner or later,or scone myself when 
passing by you; for I love it, and you know how important it 

to me that a musician like you should be satisfied with a 

satisfied with. Make haste and 


But, whenever it be, no one will rejoice more, or labour with 

more pleasure to such an end, than 
Yours sincerely and devotedly, 
MENDELSSOHN BaRTHOLDY.” 


Since that time I have passed many a happy hour with m 
much-loved friend. He frequently came +4 Weimar, an 


this evening,” was this common expression ; 

Swede cumaives We muat be able to take off our coats and 
“in our shirt-sleeves, .” One night I came 
x at ten from the Tebearval of en’ and was met by 
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I received a hand- 
SSoSera ee 
bad spoken Selon cades yours. 
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on hearsay evi. 


“ @ence, assert its existence in a wild state in Arabia in their 
. Desmoulins that it so existed 


it in the reign of 

writers have asserted its existence in a wild 

Se Aa erent ony, 2 Central Africa and the deserts of 

Mid-Asia. this as it may, however, the explorations of 

travellers in the former continents have seepetaly not brought 

to light any ‘traces of these herds; and the celebrated Ger- 

man traveller, Ermann, devoted snuch time and trouble to 
the search for them but in vain. 

, referring to the naturalist Pallas’s belief in, their 
existence, remarks that it should be remembered that the Cal- 
mucks give liberty to all sorts of animals on a religious prin- 

; 8 custom, by the way, not uncommon in the East, of 
which we have a type in the Levitical Scapegoat, and which 
we may even trace in certain Gipsy customs which exist, at 
least traditionally, in our own country in the present day. 

We hear of the animal in a state of domestication at a very 
ear! figs Thus, for example, in Genesi8 xxxii. 7—15, we 
read that Jacob “ divided his flooks and herds and camels into 
two bands ;” and further on, that to propitiate his brother 
Esau, he sent him “thirty milch camels with their colts,” 
And again, in chap, xxxxvii., when Joseph was sold into 
captivity, ‘‘ They lifted up their eyes, and, behold, a company 
of ites came from Gilead with their camels bearing 
foe and balm and myrrh, going to it down to 
—evidence, a8 a writer in the Hdinburgh Review has 
remarked, of the existence, even at this early period, of the 
caravan trade, which has never since been ubandoned by 
them. And in the book of Job, to which commentators as- 
sign an antiquity of at least thirty-five centuries, we read that 
the patriarch was a dweller in Uz (Yemen), and that he was 
the mightiest of the men of the Kast, his substance consisting 
of “7000 sheep, and 500 yoke of oxen, and 500 she asses, and 
3000 camels.” 


Camels do not appear in the ptian remains; possibly, 
as the writer of a recent history of Egypt has suggested, they 
invariably belonged to the Arabs, in whose hands was the 
caravan trade of the desert, »nd who, being a subject race, 
may have caused their animals to be equally regarded with 
contempt. Camels are often pourtrayed on Assyriap bas- 
reliefs, with much minuteness and accuracy of detail, show- 
ing the rude bridles and the bales balanced on either side of 
eave oy bunch, “ a 4 chests bound with cords,” (Ezek. 
xxvii. , precisely as may be seen in the streets of 
Cairo to this hour. se . 

But we must turn to the characteristics of the animal itself, 
and on this point let us hear Mr. W. G. Palgrave:—“I have, 
when and,” he writes, “heard and read more than 
once of the ‘docile camel.’ If ‘docile’ means stupid, well 
and good, the camel is a model of docility; but if the epithet 
be intended to te an animal that takes an interest in 
its rider so far as a t can, that in some way understands 
his intentions, or Shares them in a subordinate fashion, that 
obeys from a sort of submissive, or half fellow-feeling with 
his master, like the horse and elephant; then I say that the 
camel is by no means ‘docile,’ but very much the contrary ; 
he tek<s no heed to his rider, pays no attention whether he 
be on his back or not, walks straight on when once set agoing, 

y because he is too stupid to turn aside; and then 
should some tempting thorn or green branch allure him out 
of Lhe path, continues to walk on in this new direction simply 
because he is too dull to turn back again iuto the right road. 
His only care is to cross as much pasture as he conveniently 
can W pacing mechanically onward, and for effecting this 
his long flexible neck sets him at yreat py and a hard 
blow or a downright kick alone has any influence on him, 
whether to direct or impel. He will never atiempt to throw 
you off his back, such a trick being far beyond his limited 
comprehension ; but if you fall off he will never dream of 

for you, and walks on just the same, grazing as he 
t knowing or caring an atom what has become 
of you. If turned , it is a thousand to one he will never 
find his way back to his accustomed home or pasture, and the 
first comer who him up will have no particular shyness 
wo get over; J or Tom are all the same to him, and the 


: 


give bim no regret, and occasion no endeavour to fiod him 
—_— One only py will he give that he is aware of 
rider, and that 


when the latter is about to mount; for| tice 


on such an occasion, instead of addressing him in the style of 
Balaam's more intelligent beast, ‘Am not I thy camel on 
which thou bas ridden ever since I was thine, even unto this 
day? be will bend hie long snakey neck towards his master, 
open his enormous jaws w bite if be dared, and roar out a 
of groan, as if to complain of some entirely 
new and up injustice about to be done him. In a 
word, he is first to last an undomesticated and savage 
, rendered serviceable by stupidity alone, without much 
on master’s part or any co-operation on his own, save 
of extreme passiveness. Neither attachment nor even 
impress him; never tame, though not wide awake 
become wild. 
passion alone he possesses, revenge, of which he fur- 
nishes many a hideous example, while in frye out, he 
shows an unexpected degree of far-thoughted » United 
meanwhile with all the cold-blooded stupidity of his usual 
nature. 


* Indeed,” continues Mr. Palgrave, “s0 marked is this un- 
amiable propensity, that some philosophers, doubtless of the 
Professor Gorres’ school, have ascribed the revengeful char- 
acter of the Bedouins to the great share which the flesh and 
milk of the came! have in their sustenance, and which are 

to communicate to those who of them over- 


Fer 


on 80 intricate a subject, but this much I can say, 
‘that the camel and his Bedouin master do afford so many and 
‘obvious points of resemblance, that I did not think an Arab 
Shomer far in the wrong when I once heard him say, 
God created the Bedouin for the camel, and the camel for 
theBedouin.’” 
Such is the unflattering picture, ee Palgrave, of 
ashe is, We may perhaps be all 
description he gives of a Bedouin life in the 


g 








ly, the moral or immoral qualities of the animal to which | essence. 
belonged. I do not feel myself capable of pronouncing 


fg 


} exactly the same distinction which exists between a 
horse “ ahack, The dromedary gang! rod, tight pr 
species, elegant, or comparatively 80, haired, light 
y of and muon more eeduring of thirst than the 
: » thick-built, heavy-footed, ungainly and jolting 
But both and each them have only one hump, 
immediately behind their shoulders, where it serves as 
point for the saddle or burthen. Owing to this simi- 
y are often confounded in the appellati 
reer ~ Nok, male a female Sat tie ot bajo ere 
Tomedary enjoys his special e een’ or 
” As to the sop ieained beast, it exists indeed, but 
t is neither Arab dromedary, or camel; it belongs to the 
Persian breed, called by the Arabs ‘ Bakhtee,’ or Bactrian.” 
Of the two-humped, or Bactrian camel, which is reputed to 
be better fitted for moving over wet ground, we have been 
unable to find trustworthy accounts of equal minuteness, We 
will, therefore, turn to another reliable source of information, 
for some further particulars respecting camels in on. Mr. 
Marsh, at one time the American minister at Ottoman 
Porte, who paid much attention to ,the subject of the advisa- 
bility of introducing the animal in the United States, collected 
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shire bard piped so sweetly, but it has taken a century to 
open their eyes to it thoroughly. There was a strong ogy 
between broad Scotch and Chaucer’s h and racy dialect. 
As far as it guided taste at all, it led in a direction opposed to 
bombast and pedantic diction. Elision was a sharp pruning 
knife, and lop oft a heap of redundant syllables. George 
Ellis, who assisted Canning and Frere in the Anti-Jaco- 
bin, combined a critical spirit with great knowled 

authors. While Addington was premier, he published his 
third edition of Specimens of the Early English Poets. Then 
camehis Specimens of Early English Romances in Verse 
which, with the former work, drew the attention of literary 
men to the simple and vigorous language in which Anglo- 
Saxon bards’ sung the exploits of King Arthur, and Anglo- 
Normans the fiery adventures of King ard in Pa! e. 
About the same time William Godwin wrote his Life of 
Chaucer, and Todd that of Spenser, with a glossary to help 
the readers of the “ Faerie Queene.” “Chilé Harold” ap- 
_ a few years later, and was in the outse. a im- 
tation of the language of Spenser. The “ Good ht” also 
of the first canto was suggested by a’similar poem in the 
* Border Minstrelsy,” edited by Scott. Thus one writer un- 








much information on its capabilities and perfor > : 
which we will gaote a few observations. “By means,” he 
writes, “‘of the absorption of the hump, and the fluid pre- 
served ip, and per! also secreted the water-sacs of the 
belly, the camel is able to travel several days without fresh 
supplies of meat or fluid drink. The period of abstinence de- 


pends on the tempera‘ the seasons, the breed, training, 
and habits of each i animal, and the degree of labour 
required from him. With to food, there is no doubt 


that the camel sometimes endures two or three or even more 
days of entire privationo, but long is seldom neces- 
sary, because, although there are well-authenticated instances 
of tracts of deserts juen versed by caravans, of six 
days’ journey in width, and absolutely without a particle of 
vegetation, yet there are few portions of the Libyan or Ara- 
bian deserts, where more or less of the shrubs on which the 
camel feeds do not occur at much shorter intervals.” 

The camel's powers of abstaining from water are no doubt 
ofien' put to a severe test ; but it is quite possible that differences 
in the suceulence of the food consumed by different animals 
may account for many of the discrepancies jn the accounts of 
the camel which are given by even the most trustworthy ob- 
servers. 

The late Sir Alex. Burnes, io his Travels in Scinde, asserts 
it to be a vulgar error that the camel can live any length of 
time without water. “He generally pines away and dies 
the fourth day, and will, with great heat, sink even 
sooner. 

Camels are in much more extended use than is } 
known. We find them in every part of the sortbera bait 
of Africa, from the foot of Mount Atlas to the borders of the 
Red Sea. In Asia, too, they are everywhere present, from 
the shores of the Levant to the furthest confines of Mant- 
chouria, = recent — picture to ry oy —— of 
begrimed, ooking camels, carrying coals from the mines 
of the north-east to Pekin, as they did in the days when 
Marco Polo wrote his account of “far Cathay,” and as they 
probably had done for centuries long previous. 

Camels have been lately introduced (but we believe in small 
numbers), both in Australia and in America. 

The miserable-looking dwarfish breed which has existed for 
several centuries at St. Roque, near Pisa, is well known to 
tourists, and need not be here described. Camels have also 
been employed in Sicily, and in the Balearic Isles; a small 
breed also exists in the Azores, of which the origin is rather 
uncertain; and a few animals, we believe, are in use in some 
of the Cape Verde Islands. 

appear to have been extensively used in Gaul in the 
fourth and fifth centuries; but whether they were introduced 
by the Romans, or by some of the barbarous hordes from the 
East, remains still a matter of doubt. 





GOOD OLD SAXON. 


When Johnson was drawing nigh his sixtieth year, and 
was actively giving the weight of his great name to the prac- 
of Latinizing English to the utmost, a poor boy in 
Bristol, who lived in a et, and often ransacked the muni- 
ment room of St. Mary cliff's Church, composed a variety 
of poems, of which the extraordinary vigour was not dis- 
covered till, amid the pangs of hunger, he had put an end 
to his doeney life. They passed under the name of Rowley, 
and were alleged to have been written by an old poet of the 
age of Edward Il]. They breathed the very spirit and lan- 
guage of Chaucer; and irom the time they came into notice, 
a reaction in lish phraseol nae. Our best writers 
had for a long while been pane be the genius of the 

The classical style had succeeded to that of the 
Elizabeth i he tend 


ly followed another’s lead ; and the re’ move- 
ment in this instance was really one in advance. Mr. Evans’s 
“ Collection of Old Ballads” was intended as a supplement to 
Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” and both of 
these works brought ballads into notice which were remark- 
able for the great simplicity of their style, and almost ‘exclu- 
sive use of monosyllubles. Walter tt com them to 
“the grotesque carving on a Gcthic niche.” They made us , 
acquainted, too, with mapy comic and rustic romances of the 
Middle Ages, which would otherwise have been lost. The 
constant none, th church of the old translation of the 
Scriptures has aided materially in keeping alive the taste for 
pure English as distinguished from Latinized English; and 
the growing popularity of Shakespeare has been both a cause 
and effect ot the tendency in question. Of all treasures of 
proverbial wisdom expressed in racy language these two are 
the richest and most common among us. They have ably, if 
not adequately, counteracted the undue and exclusive atten- 
tion which was long given to Latin and Greek in our public 
schools anc universities. There were always some, sixty or 
seventy years ago, who, like Mr. Windham in the House of 
Commons, ran counter to the classical and preferred old 
pronunciations to new, and “the pure on idiem of our 
language,” as Lord Brougham calls it, to the long-winded 
refinements then current in St. Stephen’s. Thus, when some 

hrase of his provoked a smile or an attack, as if he had 
fallen into its use unawares, Windham would exclaim, 
“ Why, I said it a purpose!” Ben Jonson, who was @ no- 
table scholar, censured the archaisms of Spenser; and Pope, 
the most Gallican of our poets, said, “ Spenser himself affects 
the obsolete ;” but, as Mr. Willmott very justly observes, 
“ The old words of the poet, iike the foreign accent of a sweet 
voice, give a charm to the tone, without, in any large degree, 
rs) the sense.” 

As the present century advanced, the return up the 
to the sources of our language became more decided. In propor- 
tion as the age grew practical, fine writing, which is usually 
mere declamation, lost its charm. The racy style—curt, ted 
and suggestive—rosein value. Science and thought make ~ 
ple exact, and much business makes them brief spoken. The 
love of historic truths, and the hatred of shams of every sort, 
has helped us to speak less vaguely, and to write with more 
substance and strength. Dean Swift acted on the principle 
that no Saxon word among us should be allowed to become ob- 
solete, and Dean Hoare, in our own day, hae expressed astrong 
conviction that the writers and speakers who please us most 
are those whose style is the mosi Saxon in its character; and 
he believes, with good reason, that this remark is especial] 
true of puetry. Certainly, those passages in our poets wh 
are most popular among us are crowned with Saxon words. 
It is so with the description of Queen Mab in “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” with ihat of Cleopatra on the river Cydnus, and Wo!- 
sey’s tarewell to his greatness. It isso with “ Ye Mariners of 
England,” the best of Burns’s songs and Moore’s melodies, 
‘and with “Marianaof the Moated Grange.” “ Enoch Arden,” 
though a poem of two thousand lines, contains scarcely a 
word that is not of Saxon origin. Barry Cornwall, in speak- 
ing of- Charles Lamb, says:—“ Without doubt, his taste on 
several matters was peculiar; for instance, there were a few 
obsolete words, such as arride, agnize, burgeon, &c., which he 
fancied, and chose to rescue from oblivion.” In this he did 
well. It would have been strange if the man of all others 
most deeply versed in English writers had adopted none of 
their expressions as well as their ideas. Carlyle has done us 

ood service in this respect. His prose resembles poetry in 
that it is the concentrated essence of language. 

Affectation of every sort should, of course, be avoided. It 
may be indulged in reviving old English as well as in quick- 
ening dead fatin. Our language, like our constitution, is 





sonorous, but less pregnant with sense; more smooth, but 
less fibrous, Faith was called “ fidelity,” drying was “ exsic- 
cation,” quivering was “ tremulousness.” The process of the 
ancients was inverted. They, in their rough Saxon way, used 
to clip off the ends of borrowed words, and crop the first 
syllable, especially in words that began with a vowel. They 

ew consonants, and retained the stronger, 
thus the word down as it were, and redu it to an 


tuition how was the t between the and 
sense in tne nat ve words of our, ie, and how much 
poetry would lose in point, and music, if its wild rill-like flow 


were turned into channels cut by the art of pedants. Mono- 
syllables such as jar, twine, plash, twist, curl, crack, crush, 
and the like, appeared to him to express betier than even the 
compounds of other languages the action signified, to imitate 
it to the ear when and to ea of it to the 
eye when written. He believed, like Dr. Wallis, that in our 
sguttural” (as Byron calls it), s¢ at Oe ens 

force an 


“ northern 


“ lies ’ 
: fanned genes ie agian an fixity, str 


» wr obliquity or distor- 








ite; and in strengthening one branch of it we must be 


ol 
careful not to weaken another. As to obsolete terms, we may 


but recall a few exiles, and we seldom dare do even that with- 
out adducing some precedent for the adoption. Fossil re- 
mains are higbly valuable, and often ornamental ; yet fossils, 
after all, cam fill but a small place in the well-arranged ca- 
binet. 

———— @ -— 


A GENUINE LETTER OF THANKS. 


The following epistle, for the genuineness of whick we have 
authority to vouch, bears no date, but is known to have been 
written about the year 1770. : 

It is an interesting, because authentic, evidence of the so- 
cial position of the “ Parson” in a bygone day; who was hat 


housekeeper, and make love to my lady’s “ woman,” or even 
to marry her, with my lady’s countenance and app lL A 
social position admirably described by Macaulay. ; 

As concerns the letter itself, the mingled si and 
servility of the man, its author, his gratitude tor favours 
conferred, and his keen eye towards benefits to come, his pre- 
sentation of his family after the fashion of modern mendicants 
of a lower class, his prolixity and tautology Ciyenrors a 
gestive of the sermons under which such oi his : 





other humorous 
letter very curious and droll. 


Reverend and Worthy, Indulgent and Compassionate, 
Bounteous and very Valuable Sir. . , 
actae ey echivather wouer Gana nhentesy-ans aT wes 

bd that offered to return 
of so considerable 
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ber of its communicants fall off in proportion to the population, 
What more, then, do we want, what more do we wait for, before 
in earnest with this great question ? 
cpt es sds nar 
done for ple o \y e e 
of Ireland. Over and over .. by statesmen of all 
of political opinion; bas the Chureh been denounced 
in the strongest lan Over andfover again have attempts 
been made to remedy the abuses and evils to which it has given 
rise ; but —— over ve oo pe ary awe 
temp ied in nothing. ions Co! ve 
par ey the abuse of this anjust establishment, they would 
Yong ago have been rpmedied ; but acts, not words, are re- 
uired. 


q 

The House of Commons are now in reforming them- 
selves. The phase of our constitutional history inaugurated in 
1882 is now away; and we think that the House of 
Commons could not done better to signalize the last stage 
of that period than by making a united and vigorous attempt 
to give effect to broken and unfulfilled promises, and to render 
to the justice which has been so long denied her. But 
when further Reform has been disposed of, and some other di- 

anda for pen — this clear and 

Se as equity may perhaps be found again, It 
will be found if the constituencies do their duty. We are bound 
to say, in all dour and all i , that of late they have 
not so. Out of 105 members for Ireland, bat forty-one 
voted the other t for inquiry into the endowments of the 
Anglican Church in that country, while five-and-twenty Irish 
members were absent without pairs. Until a decisive majorit 
of Irish members attend and vote on the question which of all 
others touches to the quick the honour and the bappiness of 
their country, it is idle to expect that justice will be done,—Zz- 
aminer. 


’ Kmperial Parliament. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. WALPOLE. 

In the Housr or Commons, May 18, the CHANCELLOR of 
the ExcyeQuER, in moving the postponement of the orders 
of the day until after the notices of motions, stated that Mr. 
Walpole had resigned the office of Home Secretary on ac- 
count of the state of his health, brought about by the onerous 
duties of his office acting upon a too sensitive nature. Mr. 
Disraeli eulogised the services rendered by Mr. Walpole ; and 
added that as soon as the necessary arrangements were com- 
plete the new of State would explain the course 
that would be taken with regard to the R Parks Bill. 


SCOTCH REFORM BILL. 

The CHANCELLOR of the ExcuEQuER then moved for leave 
to in a bill to amend the representation of the people 
in d. He explained that the bill in to the 
borough franchise was framed on the mode of the English 
bill, and the same — had been adopted, namely—that 
the performance of public duties should be the basis of the 
enjoyment of public rights. The public duty which would 
conier the franchise was the payment of raies. It was true 
that in Scotland there were no compound householders; and 
the fact that, notwithstanding that fact, the franchise was to 
be given to all ratepaying householders, was a complete an- 

unfounded charge against the Government that 

were desirous of restricting as far as possible the privi- 
leges they professed to confer. It was the sincere intention 
the Government to give a real extension of the franchise, 
but they thought it should be based upon a sound and intelli- 
gible principle. After the vote of Thursday last they were of 
jon that there would be no difficulty in proceeding expe- 








tiously with the English bill. Already they had received | said ,the 
much assistance 


ee Se Leenks ae eee 
was contin’ to e rapid progress with that 
There was an impression abroad that some attempt 
would be made surreptitiously to reverse the vote of Thurs- 
— 7 weet ede F 9 eterno for that im- 
mi speeches such as that 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone to a deputation on Saturday should 
have been delivered. The occupation franchise in counties 
in oe epee ty Ra same manner as in 
England ; with regard to bution of seats, it was 
to increase the number of Scotch re a a 
53 to 60. Alluding to the Scotch universities, he stated 
that the constituencies of the universities of Edinbu h, 
, Aberdeen, and St. Andrew's amounted to 5,000. 
rather more than Oxford and Dublin, and a little less than 
The bill would increase the constituencies to 
, and it was proposed to give the universities two mem- 
bers, one being returned by Edinburgh and St. Andrew’s, and 
the second by Glasgow and Aberdeen. The population of 
the burghs was now 1,244,000, and of the counties 1,818,000. 
The electors in the burghs were 55,536, and in the counties 
5,000, while the annual value in the was £4,700,000. 
At present the counties returned 30 mem 
23. It was proposed to divide the counties of Lanark, Ayr, 
and Aberdeen, and to give to each one a new member. It 
was next to divide the city of Glasgow, and to give 
it one - member. i rier B. natural 
» boundary, and it was proposed that No it w should 
- South Glasgow one. vith 
the the districte-of Falkirk and Kil 
be sub-divided anda new group formed, so that in future 
id be three districts yoeraing one member each. 

new Pp would consist of Hami 


E 


ui 


ge, and Wishaw. The Falkirk 

of Falkirk, ee Dumbarton, Kirkintilloch, 
and Helensburgh; and the Kilmarnock district, of Kilmar 
nock, Port Glasgow, Renfrew, Johnstone, Balloch, and Pol- 
lockshaws. It was further 


to ; and also to increase the district. 
LADSTONE asked in what manner the additional seats 
SFien vat Gartoeed oF ll the coats tnsdoget ane The 
bill di of all the seats included in that bill. Or 
was it pro) to increase the total number of members of 
the house? The question was one which would require very 
ion. Lf it was not intended to increase the 


ton, Airdrie, Lanark, | cio 
district would | and y others “an irreverent dissenter,” but it had been hw 


THE ENGLISH REFORM BILL. 


The House then went into committee on the English Re- 
form Bill, and resumed the consideration of clause 3. 

Qn an amendment proposed by the CHaNcELLOR of 
the ExcHEquER, to insert words requiring the occupier to pay 
an equal amount in the pound to that payable by other ord 


mee. AyRToN warned the Government that the course they 
were pursuing in reference to this matter was creating great 
dissa mn, and said the country would see through the 
artifice. : 


The ATrorNEY-GENERAL supported the amendment, which, 
after some discussion, was — to. 

Mr. TorRuxs moved the following addition to the clause 
giving the mete to iegal er orth being oied age 
and not subject to any nca) y, has occu sepa- 
rately and us sole tenant for twelve months ing the 
last of July in any year , being part of a dwell- 
ing house, which lodgings wo t unfurnished for £10 a 
year, and has resided in such lodgings 16 months immedi- 
ately preceding the last day of July, and has claimed to be 
as a voter at the next ensuing registration of 


voters.” He urged that £10 was not too low a figure upon 
which to base a lodger franchise. 


Mr. GoLDNEY moved, as an amendment, to insert “or who, 
being of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity, as 
a lodger has occupied sewye and as sole tenant for the 


twelve months preceding last day of July in any year the 
same lod TANS pao Kno some de bouse, which 
jodgings y let unfurnished for £15 year, and has resided 
n suc 


during the twelve months immediately pre- 
ceding the last day of July,and has claimed to be reg d 
wat the ak, of Mr, Bru 

% GHT, 
Mr. GoLpneEy expressed his willingness to withdraw his 
amendment if Mr. Torrens would substitute the words “ £10 
annual value.” The latter agreeing, 
The CuanceLior of the Excuegqumr assented on the 
part of the Government, and the clause was amended as pro- 


Subsequently on the same clause a division was taken on 
the tion whether the lodger qualification for voting 
be six instead of twelve months. The latter was 
carried by 208 to 145 votes. 


THE ABYSSINIAN CAPTIVES. 


Mr. Wrp asked whether the King of Abyssina had refused 
to comply with the Queen’s request to liberate Mr. Raesam, 
Consul Cameron, and tue other captives; whether the English 
engineers were, in consequence, about to return; and what 
ee being taken to obtain the release of the 

ves. 

rd STANLEY replied that he could not say that the King 
of Abyssinia had re’ to liberate the captives, because no 
answer had been received ; but although the Queen’s letter 
was written some time ago, the prisoners and Col. Merewea- 
ther, in a letter dated 4th April, had suggested in consequence 
of the delay it would be better that the engineers should re- 
turn, and he had advised their doing so under the circum- 
stancee, He had also written to the King, intimating that 
unless the prisoners were released the presents which had 
been sent out would not be delivered. 


CLERICAL VESTMENTS, 


In the Hovss or Lorps, May 4, the Ear. or SHAFTESBURY 
movedithe second reading of the ‘Clerical Vestments Bill.’ He 
athe subject was one which had excited great attention 
out of doors, and he thought the time had now arrived for at- 
tempting to epply a remedy to the evils which were com- 
of, d e malation Faas sieslietie, proction were 
contrary to the usages of the church, and he did not pro 
to correct the evil by introducing any innovation. Ot the 
contrary, he simply wished to embody in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and to give statutory e to the usages which had 
subsisted since the Reformation—for more than 300 years— 
and as the basis of his bill he had taken the 58th canon. The 
noble earl referred at great length to the documentary evidence 
in order to show what the usages of the church had been 
since the Reformation, and contended that legislation upon 
the subject ought to p: de the p ised issue of a royal 
commission. ritualistic practices had changed the Pro- 
testant character of many of our churches, and had assimi- 
lated the mode of conducting the service to that adopted by 
the Church of Rome. The object of the bill was to prevent 
this state of things in the future. He believed the objection 
that would be urged against the bill was that it was not in- 
troduced with the sanction of Convocation. He granted that 
it was so, but he contended that the question was essentially 
@ layman’s question, and ought not to be left to be settled by 
the clergy alone. Alluding to the effect which the ritualistic 
system had produced, he said that with some it had produced 
a state of com to any public worship at all, 
ea others who were among the 
most devout faithful members of thechurch. If no vigor- 
ous éfforts were made to repress these practices, and to show 
that the Church of Be a Dang still prominent for purity 
ay be begas aa Tefu; rh Ob ret Eagead. Hit 
or urch 
motives in br 1 subject were beyond suspi- 
had been called “a high church bigot,” 





m. By some 


and earnest desire to see the Church of England the 

church of the nation. 
The AncusisHor of Canrersury said the bishops had, at 
considerable expense, taken the opinion of four eminent legal 
gentlemen is reference to ritualistic ices, and as Lowy 


advisable to take any immediate action 

decided. He said this in vindication of the episcopal bench, 
who were not insensible of beady ae of the subject. At 
the same time he could not give his support to the present 


pone the bill for two months, and in the meantime the com- 
mission would sit and their recommendatious be 
known. He moved the adjournment of the debate for two 


months. 2 

The Eant of SHarressury said i could at possibly ac- 
cede to the motion. If he ht the question forward two 
months hence he would be 
pon it. Already upwards of 600 petitions 


that it was too late to | 
a 





bill, which he looked upon as unn . He thought the 
heads of the church themselves t be left to deal with the 
difficulty. He s' that Lord Shaftes should post- | mises 


nions were popular, amo oung men at the uni ties, 
and he. felt that the time had come when the he ' the 
church must act, and when something must be Te- 
move the of uncertainty in which the ‘law ‘Ww: pr. 
sent shrouded, and to make it clear and oe ould 
support the present bill, because, although it would’ not 


remedy all the eyile complained of, it would at do 
something. It was necessary, however, that. the 
ject shi be thoroughly investigated, and he w 
my that the Government had appointed a commission, e 

w ought to be made perfectly clear as to where liberty was 
allowed and where it was not. 

The Bisnor of OxForD ov opposed the bill, and said 
it was impossible to overrate the gravity of the movement. 
He did not impugn Lord Shaftesbury’s motives, but the noble 
lord was strongly identified with a By 4 the church, and 
there was danger if this bill passed that the object with which 
it had been introduced might be misunderstood. ap- 
pealed to Lord Shaftesbury not to press the bill to a division. 
The Bisnor of Dustin strongly denounced ritualism, 
which, he said,-was alienating large numbers of devout ol 
sons from the church and drawing them over to dissent, The 
commission was not likely to be followed by immediate legis- 
lation, and therefore he supparted the present bill. 

After some remarks from the Bishop of Carlisle, 
The Eart of Dersy appealed to Lord Shaftes! to 
at né the bill and not to divide the house. If they did 
vide it would be upon a false issue—not upon the question 
whether these ritualistic practices should be condemned, but 
upon the mode which the subject should be dealt with. 
bill itself dealt with a very narrow fringe of the whole stib- 
ject, and left untouched the observances which were the real 
object of censure. If the noble earl insisted upon dividing 
the house he (Lord Derby) should vote for the amendment, 
for the postponement of the debate. 
After a few observations from the Marquis of Westmeath, 
Their lordships divided, and the numbers were—For the 
ournment of the debate, 61 ; st, 46. Majority, 15. 
he debate was accordingly adjourned for two months. 


————_e——_——_—. 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A COMPOUND HOUSEHOLDER 
Many of our readers will, doubtless, be bat at a loss to 
determine what is actually understood by the term “ Compound 
Householder,” so often used of late in connection with the now 
pending Reform Bill, We clip the followiag minute explana- 
tion from the London Solicitor’s Journal, which throws§ light 
not only upon the history and meaning of the term, but upon the 
whole subject of Reform :— 


Although the political controversy which still round 
the compound householder has been in progress for more than 
two months, the real nature of this mysterious personage does 
not seem to be very thoroughly understood either by the pub- 
lic, or, indeed, by members of Parliament. Nor is the igno- 
rance which even experienced lawyers and legisiators have 
betrayed at all ome. for of all intricate and dreary sub- 
jects, perhaps rating is the most intricate and dreary. It re- 
quires an effort for a regularly trained legal mind to master it, 
and must strike the mine of the most industrious layman with 
feelings of despair. We propose endeavouring to clear away 
some of the confusion which prevails on the subject. With- 
out entering into any discussion as to the justice of the course 
the Government and the Opposition respectively recommend, 
we will place before our , 88 intelligibly as we can, an 
account of who a “ compound householder” is, what are his 
rights of voting at present, and what, under the present Re- 
form Bill, they will be. ‘The question is really one of law, and 
not of polities, and is, therefore, peculiarly fit to be discussed 
in the columns of a legal journal. 

First, then, what is a “compound householder,” and how 
was he created? He owes his existence originally to the 59th 
George IIL, cap. 12, and to various local rating Acts whieh 

er the liability for rates to the owner from the occupier, 
the owner at the same time paying a less sum in respect of 
each house than the occupier himself would pay. The reason 
of an arrangement which, at first sight, might seem unjust to 
those occupiers who still remained jiable for full rates, was, 
that the occupier of tenements below @ certain value was in- 
capable of paying anything, and the parish, therefore, obtained 
power to assess the owner of the premises in which such a 
class of occupiers resided, getting whatever proportion of the 
rates the local Acts might specify from the owner instead of 
getting nothing at all from each individual occupier. |The 
parishes, in short, where local rating Acts applied, acted on 
the principle that half a loaf was better than no bread. This 
plan, however, of taking a composition from the landlord, in- 
stead of getting the full rate, or nothing, from the tenant, was 
not generally applied until the passing of the 13th and 14th of 
Victoria, cap. 99, which is well known as the “ Small Tene- 
ment Act.” By that statute it is provided that wherever a 
vestry adopts the Act, the owner of premises below £6 dn- 
nual value is to become rateable instead of the occupier, and 
is to pay only a certain proportion of the full rates, varying in 
amount according as he may pay on a number of full houses 
or on a number of houses, some of them full and some em 
The result of the Act is, that in parishes where it is app! y 
resolution of the vestry, the occupier pays nothing by way. of 
rate, whatever he may by way of rent, while the owner 
pays @ sum in every case less than the occupier would. pay if 

mally rated. The occupier of premises for which the 
landlord pays the composition rate either under local 
Act or dor nd the Small Tenements Act, is-a “ compo 
householder,” or, to speak more accurately, the tenant of a 


Now, as we have already remarked, compound househiéld- ‘ 
ers were in existence long before the passing of the Small 
Act increased their number ; 


but those parishes which took advantage ot its 


local rating Acts already prevailed. According to Mr: Hen- 
ley the Act was “a device of O 

and unquestionably, wherever it has been w sone, 
though not full rates, have been obtained in ey a 
the occupiers of which never would haye 
farthing for themselves. But we are now told that these oc- 








made | ou whose. immun ously ‘was sbeolute;'pay the 
« e rendheinnant that be go, the Small 
Acs mae in a certain sense, considered a “ device of Old 


Sresent inquire. We proceed to explain the position of the 
oid elses Reform Act 
the various amending statutes. The Act of 1832 coptaias a 


to enable compounders tog yee 
to vote. But 
perhaps, 
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tion ; and will doubtless continue so to be, until another 
choice iss made by the people; but no longer by force of 
will. This fact is made apparent by the enactment juss put 
in force; and it is this, also, that insures the continued hearty 
Sympathy and co-operation of the two peoples—that of 
the “Old Dominion” of the Isles, and the “New Do- 
minion” of this Western world. : 

In behalf, then, of this prosperous, rising, free, and emi- 
































charge of treason. Had all his dupes done likewise, it would 
have saved the government much trouble and expense. We 
may here note that there is again loud talk of another Fenian 
invasion of Canada. We have only to say, thatwe have now 
had enough of the nonsense, and recommend our Canadian 
friends to take no prisoners should desperadoes again cross 
their border. The simplest way is the best—despatch all that 
venture across the line. 

We learn by the Cable telegram that the statement of the 
Baak of England published yesterday, shows that the bullion 
in that institution has increased £753,000 sterling in a single 
week. The Bank accordingly reduced its rate of interest to 
two and one half percent. This very favourable financial exhi- 
bit caused activity and buoyancy in the money market in Lon- 
don, and Consols advanced to 95} for money, an appreciation 


say to our over-anxious American’ Cousins—“ Bestow your 
sympathies and counsels upon your own disfranchised, dis- 
heartened, and desponding countrymen, who are now lying 
prostrate at the feet of not only youthful, but ‘ irresponsible’ 
and inexperienced military command.ers—whose word is law, 
‘till another order is issued from the se headquarters.’ Con 
fer your criticisms upon your own seli’-willed despots of high 
places in your own land; but forbear further misstatements 
in reference to your neighbours, unti} you can, at least, com- 
prehend the spirit of freedom and good government. The 
very foundation of these cherished liberti‘es the Northern Pro- 
vinces are determined to perpetuate on this continent., and 
before the close of the present centnry thi>re may possibly be 
other communities on this continent desi'rous of joining the 
stable and well-governed Dominion of Cam va. 





The American Press on the ‘ New Deminion.” 
Since the announcement of a new nation, or “‘ dominion,” 


loss for ground to stand upon, in attacking the new order of 


things. It is certainly “something new under the sun,” to The United States’ Finazess 


to permit them to come and remain upon the by | witness the birth of a nation without turmoil and war; and| The Secretary of the United States Treasury ’, in replying to 
Fe adap er nee =. Ce ym something wonderful, too, to witness the celebration of the | an invitation from the “Solid Men of Bostom ” to visit their 
J 


duct their event by both the mother and the childalike. It is in strange 
poses to make compounders, both above and below eontrast to the ordinary course of events, under the unen- 
on the register, liable for the full rate; but, under | lightened system of bygone ages; and, moreover, it is not to 
by epery amendments, he further allows them | be expected that all nations will readily comprehend the 
——_ paw theres Doar hey — = heed meaning of this change. For, be it understood, all are not 
his rent, this course seems to be prefersble vo | slike educated in the school of true coustitutional freedom. 

expediency of these rival proposi-| In speaking of this occurrence, our contemporary, the Hen- 

Ae do yo. : eg | ing Post, proceeds to criticise the new government north of us 
th a. . large majority in favour o — as follows: “ If everything should work as is intended, we are 
now oe eeaeany nealing arte tuest **) |to witness the results of a government that is monarchical 
without a crown, aristocratical without an hereditary nobility, 


Pu ABRBION and popular without fluctuations of parties,” adding that “ it 
) 


is anticipated that, under this act of confederation, a spirit of 
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city, sets forth some wholesome truths on the g resent critical 
financial position. He says, in the first place’, that they 
“ must not expect, however, that the monthly sta tements for 
the rest of the present and the early part of the next fiscal 
year will be so satisfactory as they have been for nq oy months 
past ;” and then proceeds to give his whys and wh erefors as 
follows : “ The donations or bounties to soldiers, pre, 0arations 
for a threatening Indian war, even if the war itself a 1ould be 
avoided, and very liberal appropriations of a miscel 'aneous 
character, will cause unusually lieavy drafts to be mack ' Upon 
the treasury; while, on the other hand, the general faila te of 
the wheat crop and the partial failure of the corn crop last 
year, slow progress in the restoration of the Southern 8 ates 
to their proper relations with the Federal Goveroment, the 
dullness of trade throughout the country—partly the result of 
a decrease of production, and partly of the natural reactic ‘2 
which always follows periods of excitement and speculation— - 
together with reduced) taxes, will very cousiderably affect tha 
revenues.” He continues—“ this combination of adverse cir- 
cumstances may retard a return to specie payments and, with 
large issues of bonds to the Pacific Railroad and its branches 
or divisions, will prevent for a brief season a reduction of the 
public debt, and may even render g temporary increase of it 
unavoidable.” 

This certainly does not justify Mr. Gladstone's late eulogy 
of the American financial position—to comprehend which 
aright, it is absolutely necessary that a person be subject to 
its immediate influences. On the currency question Mr. 
+ | McCulloch proceeds to justify his action—or rather want of 
action—as follows : 

“Some surprise may exist that I have not for some months 
past reduced the eirculation of United States Treasury Notes, 
according to the authority conferred upon me by Congress, 
and an inference may be drawn from it that my opinion upon 
the subject of contraetion has undergone a change. Permit 
me to say, therefore, that I am as much persuaded as ever of 
the importance of an early return to specie payments, and of 
a reduction of the currency, as a means of checking extrava- 


rent. Mr. Disraeli, on the hand, 4 


elett 
rit 


if 











nationality will be created, without national privileges or re- 
sponsibilities ; and an ardent unionism is to grow up where 
there is no unity either of aims, interests, or origin, or of 
European News. institutions, except the privilege of having two-thirds of the 
From Continental Europe the news of the past week may | government appointed by an irresponsible foreign power 
be said to indicate both war and peace. While it is officially | three thousand miles away.” 
announced at Paris that “the French government has| A Philadelphia evening journal discourses in a like strain, 
taken measures to greatly reduce the number of troops in the | setting forth that “ the people of the provinces have not been 
standing army,” we hear on the other hand of “ new compli- | consulted concerning the organization. It has been arranged 
cations” —the character of which are not definitely known— | wholly in London, and the Queen’s American subjects are ob- 
having arisen in the Schieswig-Holstein question. What liged to accept a form of government of which there are no 





“Friend” of Philadelphia, when it says that “the peo- 
ple of the provinces have not been consulted concern- 
ing the organization,” and that “it has been ar- 
of owr former habits of economy As a people, among our- 
selves, we must earn more and spend less. In our trade with 
foreign nations, we must sell more or buy less. Any different 
prescription for existing financial evil is,in my judgment, 
quackery. That contraction will tend to bring about this de- 
sirable condition of things I have never doubted, but I have 
neverthel pended the reduction of the circulation of 
United States notes, and for the following reasons, either of 
which, would perhaps have justified my course, and all of 
which have had more or less influence in determining it. 
First. The views of a majority of the members of Congress, as 
indicated by a number of votes last winter, were averse to im- 
mediate contraction, and I have not felt at liberty to place 
myself in practical opposition to the Jaw-making branch of 
the Government, without whose support I must be powerless, 
Second. There have existed for some months past anxious 
forebodings of financial troubles, and while they continued I 
have been apprehensive that a contraction of the currency, 
the object and effect of it being misunderstood or misinter- 
preted, might produce a panic in the commercial cities, which, 
extending over the country, and beyond the speculative inter- 
eats, would injuriously affect legitimate business and the re- 
venue dependent upon it. Third. Large amounts of interest- 
bearing notes are to be paid or converted during the present and 
next fiscal year, to which it seemed prudent for me first to 
direct my attention, leaving the question of a curtailment of 
the circulating notes to be determined from month to month, 
by the condition of the country and of the Treasury. Fourth. 
Anticipating that the failure of the crops and the other cir- 
cumstances alluded to, would seriously affect business, I have 
considered it important that the publie mind should not be 


Crown, for the purposes of government and legislation, based 
upon the principles of the British Constitution,-be it therefore 
enacted” that, “the House of Commons shall consist of 181 
members, of whom 82 shall be elected for Ontario, 65 for 
Quebec, 19 for Nova Scotia, and 16 for New Brunswick,” who 
are to be elected by, and constantly responsible to the people 
of the several provinces. It is then set forth that, “It 
shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and House of Commons to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Dominion 
of Canada.” 





‘with Rome. This journal goes on to say that, “Even asa 
; statesman, Victor Emanuel may reckon that with the Church 
on his side, Naples and Sicily will be quieted, while the North 

“will remain loyal rather than risk the only alternative, the 


King | by their representatives, then goes on to define the powers and 
functions of the General Parliament, of the Local Legisla- 


commuted to imprisonment for life. But owing to the late! gislation in tae House of Commons 


nently fortunate people of British North America, we would * 
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diverted, by the criticisms and complaints of those who are 
opposed to contraction, from the real causes of trouble: that 
a sound policy should not be put in peril by being made the 
* scapegoat’ for evils resulting from different causes. 

It is certainly well for this American Republic, that a few 
sensible men among them are capable of comprehending 
aright the danger of the present inflated condition; and it is 
to be hoped for the sake of the whole people, that these sen- 

_ sible remarks will be heeded in time to save the nation from 
utter bankruptcy. 
The Fall of Queretaro. 

The surrender of the city of Queretaro by Maximilian and 
his generals, adds another exciting chapter to the long and 
bloody Mexican drama. From all accounts of the siege that 
have reached us, no other conrse remained to the luckless 
Austrian. On the first of May—the latest dates to which we 
have newspaper accounts—the state of the besieged imperia- 
lists was fast becoming intolerable. Deserted by his last com- 
mander in the field, Marquez, who recently suffered a disas- 
trous defeat ; with his immediate followers undergoing the in- 
evitable hardships of a state of close siege, it is not strange 
that Maximilian pted the i e, relying upon his 
rank, the rules of civilized warfare and the dictates of huma- 
nity, to ensure his personal safety. Will his reliance prove 
vain? This is the question which all Europe and America is 
propounding as we write, and eagerly awaiting an answer. 

The only indication of what his fate will probably be, are 
two dispatches which accompanied the announcement of the 
fall of Queretaro. The first of these, bearing date Matamoras, 
May 22, asserts that a journal published at San Luis Potosi 
contains the report that the Secretary of War forwarded an 
order from President Juarez to Escabedo, on the day of the 
surrender, May 15, commanding that Maximilian and 
his generals be immediately shot. Let us hope for 
the sake of our common humanity, that this is but a 
groundless rumour. The second despatch is dated Brazos, 
and asserts that the reply of President Juarez to Minister 
Campbell, who was ordered to advise leniency in the treat- 
ment of the dethroned monarch, recounts the grievances of 
his party in consequence of the conduct of Maximilian ; jus- 
tifies the previous executions (of Imperial officers by Liberals), 
and declines to promise the safety of Maximilian in the event 
of capture. If this last despatch is trathful, it goes far toward 
establishing the validity of the first, and warrants the worst 
apprehensions. These are, unfortunately, further confirmed 
by our previous knowledge of the Mexican character. The 
history of the past half century in that unhappy country, is 
written in blood. The worst passions have had full play, 
aud great as the excesses of one party may have been in their 
moments of triumph, they have been fully equalled by those 
of their opponents, when another turn of the wheel of fortune 
made the vanquished the victors. Judging of the future by 
the past, therefore, we are compelled to admit that the exe- 
cution of Maximilian and his generals would be only in ac- 
cordance with the character and antecedents of the parties to 
the struggle. We had looked, however, for better things. We 
had hoped the success of the Republicans would have as 
suaged their thirst for blood, although the original order of 
Maximilian, at the commencement of his Mexican campaign, 
which authorized the execution of Liberals taken in arms 
against the Empire, might at first blush seem to warrant a 
retaliatory policy. 

As to Maximilian himself, while all admire his personal 
‘bravery, it must be acknowledged that he has been rash to 
the verge of madness. To remain in Mexico after the depar- 
ture of the French troops, was to voluntarily enter # trap 
‘that would inevitably be sprung upon him. From the mo- 
ment the last French soldier embarked, the Liberal forces 
\have steadily closed around the late Emperor, unt), like a stag 
at bay, he was driven into the fortified city of Queretaro, only 
to yield his sword, a prisoner, after having brought all the 
horrors of a prolonged siege upon its lackless citizens. The 
ignominious lesson is complete without further bloodshed. 
Maximilian, and Napoleon [IL, in his person, is already suffi- 
ciently humiliated. Should Juarez, however, be so ill-advised 
as to visit upon the instrument further punishment for the 
misdeeds of the principal, he will change the foreign sympa- 
thy which has hitherto been in his favour, into detestation and 
hate. Maximilian sent in disgrace from the country he en- 
tered not long ago in triumph, would be a wholesome lesson ; 
but Maximilian shot, would be the signal for new,revolutions 
and new barbarities, that would again crimson the soil of ill- 
fated Mexico. —- 


alrussia. 

Our American contemporaries would make it appear that 
negotiations for the acquisition of Russian-Ameriea were no 
new thing; that, in fact, such negotiations had been in pro- 
gress for years, and had but just culminated in an actual bar- | .,,, 
gain (!) by which the great American Republic had acquired 
an accession to its population of, say seventy thousand 


taht 





Eequimaux, at an average price of $100 per head—to say | mali 


nothing of the icebergs and black foxes. 

The facts in the case do not justify this conclusion; and, 
moreover, we are informed by our Washington correspondent 
that the entire negotiation for the cession, or purchase, of 
New Walrussia, was arranged by Baron Stockkel and Mr. 
Seward within a fortaight of the Baron’s arrival at Washing- 
ton from Europe ; and, further, that the business was all ar- 
ranged through the agency of the Atlantic cable, at an 
expense of about $10,000 in gold. We are further informed 
‘that Mr. Bodisoo, the secretary of the Russian Legation, is ex- 
———w—« = the ratified 
*. Rasso-American treaty. 


se 


In fact the whole affair would appear to have been rushed 
through at railroad speed; but why should we object, since 
the United States can so well afford the investment? But the 
astute Real Estate speculator of Washington need not have 
been 80 anxious about the matter. There was no fear of a 
competitor in the purchase of these Esquimaux and icebergs. 
The £2,000 in gold coin might have easily been saved to the 
Treasury by a little less haste. However, with this we have 
nothing to do, and will accordingly leave the matter for the 
more serious reflection of the people who pay the taxes. 


THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
SENATORS NAMED BY THE QUEGN. 
The following are the Senators of the “‘ New Dominion” of 
Canada, as recommended by the Canadian Ministry, and an- 
nounced in the Queen’s proclamation, on the 24th inst.: 
PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. SENATORS FOR QUEBEC. 





Hon John Hamilton, Sir Narcisse F Belleau, 

Hon Roderick Matheson, Hon A B Foster, 

Hon John Ross. Hon —— Noel Bosse, 

Hon Samuel Mills, Hon Charles Malholt, 

Hon I in Seymour, Hon L A Olivier, 

Hon Walter H Dickson, Hon J O Bureau, 

Hon James Shaw, Hon Louis Renaud, 

Hon A J F Hon Luc Letellier, 

Hon er Camp! Hon De 8t Just, 

Hon David Christie, Hon Ulric J Tessier, 

Hon James C Aikins, Hon John Hamilton, 
wid Reesor, Hon A J Duchesnay, 

Hon ma Leonard, Hon Charles Corm! er, 

Hon William McMaster, Hon David E Price, 

Hon Asa A Bi 5 Hon EHJ Deans, 

Hon John Simpson, Hon L Dumouchel, 

Hon James Skead, Hon Lacoste. 

Hon D L McPherson, Hon Charles Wilson, 

Hon George Crawtord Hon W H Chaffers, 

Hon Donald McDonald, _ i. h F Armand, 

Hon Oliver Blake, uevremont, 

Hon Flin = 5 St Ferrier, 


a 

Hon Walter McUrea, Hon Thomas Ryan, 

Hon. George W Allan. Hon John 8 Sanborn. 

In Ontario, it was necessary to leave out nine Legislative 
Councillors. The life members were—Hon. Messrs. Good- 
hue, Boulton and es and the elected members—Hon. 
Messrs. Bull, Bennett, Alexander, Read, Benson and Vidal. 

In Quebec, seven members were left out. 

he government organs of New Brunswick publish the 
following as the list of gentlemen appointed as Senators for 
that province, viz. :— 


Hon E B, Chandler, Hon David Wark, 

Hon A E Botsford, Hon William Todd, 
on W H Odell, Hon John Ferguson, 

Hon John 2, Hon W H Bteev 

Hon R L Hazen, Hon RD Wilmot, 

Hon Peter Mitchell, Hon A R M‘@lellan. 

- > — 
pMusie. 


Signor Mazzoleni’s friends and admirers gathered at Irving 
Hall, on Monday evening, in considerable strength, to “ assist” 
at his concert d’adieu, The Signor was ably seconded by Mmes. 
Ortolani and Martinez [the latter a débutante], and by Mesers. 


nor Mazzoleni sang a Balata, ‘‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,” composed 
for him by Traversari, and a ‘Canzone Venezian,” also com- 
posed for him, by Salghetti-Drioli. The first is a rollicking, 
spirited aria and was delivered with great emphasis and gusto. 
The latter was a pleasing composition, but in no wise remarka- 
ble. The obvious defect of Signor Mazzoleni’s style for concert 
room performances, is precisely that quality which renders 
him so acceptable in a large opera house—great power and 
volume of voice. Until this fine artist learns how to moderate 
his too great empressement, he will not be a thoroughly satisfactory | *P 
singer off the operatic boards, as what may be very fair piano at 
the Academy, becomes forte, if not fortissimo, at Irving Hall. The | the 
same fault marred the execution of the trio from “ I Lombardi,” 
sung by Ortolani, Mazzoleni and Antonucci—each singer seem- 
ing to vie with the others in an almost successtul attempt at 
deafening the audience. The well-known “ ‘Lraviata’’ duett, by 
Mme. Ortolani and Signor Mazzoleni, was given much more ac- 
ceptably. Mme. Ortolani aiso sang a difficult rondo, “ Bianca é 
Fernando,” Bellini, in the most faultless manner. We have never 
heard this artiste to better advantage. Her voice is singularly | Farm 
pure, and of great compass, and her manner is free from affecta, 
tion. Her voice is essentially bird-like in quality, and her clear 
warbling was most refreshing to the blasé ear. Mme. Martinez} of 
made her first bow to the public in a rendo from ‘“‘ Puritani.” Her 


unusually sweet and delivered with an utter absence of effort. In 
the chromatic scale and in the uppereegister, the dé- 
butante was not so successful, as her voice here became unpleasantly 
sharp and rasping. This may be attributable in some measure 
to the nervousness of a first appearance, but we fear that long 
practice will still be necessary to overcome so serious a defect. 
Signor Antonucci was, as usual, excellent, singing a familiar aria 
from the “Sicilian Vespers.” Mr. Pattison contributed his 
“ Martha” and “ Doctor of Alcantara"’ fantasies to the entertain- 
meat, playing them with great verve and precision. Signor Albano 
performed on his harp a fantasia of his own composition, and the 
well-worn “ Carnival of Venice.” Although there was but little 
novelty in the nr: the programme was well received by the | bein: 
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Antonucci [basso], Pattison, [pianist] and Albano [harpist]. Sig.| Pe 


voice isjof ordinary compass, and the notes of the lower register are | th 


Brama. 


The famous “ Black Crook’”’ entered upon a new lease of life on 
Monday evening, the occasion being the introduction of a new 
scene, and several new dances illustrated by new dancers expressly 
imported from Paris. The new scene is that of a ball room com- 
posed of three vistas, the central one being an arch. The roof is 
wrought in imitation of fretted gold. On the right are four 
statue pillars, made of crystal spokes, and encircled with jewelled 
bands of gold. Statues, supporting sconces, support each pillar. 
Five new dances were introduced, in which the beautifal and bi- 
zarre were strangely mingled. A balloon giant; an absurdly tall 
beau, and a sweetheart as absurdly short; a lion and his trainer; 
miniature horses and riders ; a singular procession of white clad 
promenaders ascending in heighth from two feet to the average 
stature, and a dazzling variety of dancers in loosely fitting 
“ tights,” were among the features of the scene. The old fa- 
vourites, Bonfanti, Sangali, and Rigl, still trip the “light fantas- 
tic,” in their accustomed haunts of splendour, andhave seem- 
ingly little to fear from their newly-arrived rivals, the public 
being apparently determined to retain the ‘old loves” in the 
high places of their esteem. Messrs. Marston, the artist, and 
Froude, the machinist, were called before the curtain, and very 
properly received a special ovation as the architects.of the new 
wonders. It will, doubtless, be a source of consolation to the 
general public to learn that the original text of the “‘ Crook” has 
not been tampered with by innovating hands, What it was it 
still remains in all its “native beauty,” the management being 
well aware that any attempt to mar its symmetry by such vulgar 
infusions as decency, or common sense, would be met by a general 
hiss of indignation from an outraged public. The purchaser of a 
ticket at Niblo’s can, therefore, count upon hearing what is now 
one of the wonders of the American metropolis~the original 
text of the ‘‘ Black Crook,” which, although disrespectfally com- 
pared by some irreverent critic to a “ clothes line to support the 
fluttering gauzes of the ballet,” has still been patiently listened to 
for hours by upwards ot half a million of people! But, badinage 
aside, the remarkable success of this brilliant spectacle, is but a 
new inculcation of the lesson to managers that to succeed they 
must deserve success. Had less money been spent upon the 
“Crook,” and had a niggardly economy been exhibited in its 
Preparation, its failure would have been a foregone conclusion. 
{t is to be hoped, therefore, that the history of this spectacle 
will not be lost upon other metropolitan managers. The local 
stage is not what it should be, chiefly through the vicious “star” 
system. One brilliant theatrical luminary is usually depended 
upon, and the effect of contrast is sought to be produced by the 
poverty of talent displayed by the other performers. Now that 
we are to have a new first-class theatre, we trust that this will be 
“reformed altogether.” The elder Wallack was the first to see 
that permanent prosperity ited the manager who 
should abandon the star system and depend entirely upon the 
excellency of his stock company for success. He put theory into 
and the result is known. Why will 
ee Stuart do for tragedy what hat Mr Wallac ck has one fr 
y, wi 
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ALIsON.—The Cable announces the death 
the well-known Scotch historian. The 
Dec. 29, 1792, After studying at 
the University of Edinburgh, he was, in 1814, admitted to the 
> + 1822 he was appointed Deputy-Advocate, and 
in 1834 Sheriff of Lanarkshire, one of the most responsible judi- 
cial situations in Scotland. Alison was an ardent adherent of 
the Tory y, anda violent opponent of the Reform move- 
ment, and he was, on that accoun 
Ministry to a Baronetcy. 
rests chiefly on his large work entitled, “ H of 
from 1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815” 
Oth edit. 1853). This work, though 
coloured by the political views of the author, obtained a large 
2 On account of the fullness and the accuracy of its in- 
formation of the in period of which it treats, and it was 
translated into nearly all the lan: of Europe, and into 
Arabic. Jt was followed by a “History of Europe from the 
Fall of Ni to the Accession of Louis Napoleon” (London, 
1852). wrote a life of the Duke of Tough, several 
works on Scotch laws, and in defence of a protective system and 
against free trade, 
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Gran GOB. the new Governor of Malta : Cc 
Tith Runwe to be Assistant Military Sere, Onl Lieut. H. 
G. Grant, 78th ers, and Lt. G. C. Si , Royal Artil- 
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2nd of February Jast. A return from War Office 
in the House of Lords, and dated April 8th, gives an ab- 
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out the recommendation of the Commission, the 
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Navy. 





FLEET.—Last autumn a comic account of the 
performances of the Channel Fleet cupsenes in print. Every 
objectionable feature which it was possible to imagine was said 
to be combined in those unbappy ships. Asa matter of course, 
the world took it for granted that rool must be exaggeration 
somew 

Admiral Wardea. From this report it does not appear that the 
nation bas any great reason to ay its possession of the fleet 
in question, though some of the ships which comprise it are not 
poles upto the mark they were expected to attain. The 
Wyvern, which was built for the Contederates, and which the 
Governmen 


it is impossible to move about them w 
washed overboard. Under sail she 
she can 


length. Mr. Reed’s two famous 
search, are received very differently. These ships were ton 
ipa Ge ae pane Ste re 

ptain Coles’ some peculiar ties of Mr. 's 
own invention. Admiral Yelverton seems anxious to say a good 
word for the chief co: but he some 


nstructor of the navy, 
rather missions. After declaring how extremely 


ad dec 

sails, especially when going windward, he admiis 
piaing is heavy and her rolling very great,” As to 
her capabilities he does not sa: much, except that “she is ad- 
mirably adapted for the duty of a look-out frigate toa 
squadron of fronclads ;” but as she was specially designed for a 
fighting ship, this does not seem to be very high praise. The Re- 
search sails well, butas a steamer “ is unequal to thopestinmens 
of much work.” The Hector is another ship of no very 

quality. She rolls and pitches “ heavil »” and ships water in 
“immense amount,” so that Admiral Yelverton “ cannot con- 
sider her a safe ship.” For the rest of the squadron he has, 
however, only good words. The Achilles pears to be the best 
ship in the list, rolling less and doing all necessary work in 


rfectiqn. Perhaps the most interes ‘e in the ort 
fe that which describes the seasanoet al thet Ocean and of the 
i ‘ ly wooden line-of-battle ships. 
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MANNING THE RovaL Navy.—In the financial 1860-61, 
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; £967. 
New Publications. 


The Appletons have recently published Frederick the Great 
and His Family, the fifth of their series of translations from the 
German of L. Miblbach (Clara Mundt). It is like those 
which have preceded it, so much so that whole chapters from 
it might be transferred into them, or from them into it, with- 


considerable difficulty that we remember one from another. 


flute, which magical instrument opens the first and closes the 
last chapter, much inf the fashion of the melodramas of the 


minor theatres. We have, likewise, to keep up the stage il- | autitied Christie's Faith, which the Harpers have reprinted in 


lusion, four scenes painted, we mean four illustrations drawn 
by Mr. H. L. Stephens, and as theatrical as possible, quite in 
keeping with the music of the royal flute. There are eleven 
more ‘of these wonderful and interminable romances an- 
nounced as in press by the Appletons, three or four of which 
will probably take us to other scenes and times, one as far 
back as Henry the Eighth’s, and two as late as Napoleon’s. We 
hope against hope that they will not resemble these senti_ 
mental glorifications of Frederick the Great, of which we 
confess to have had a surfeit ad nauseam. 





The Appletons also publish Half Tints,s volume of short 
essays, if we may dignify them by that title, on the domestic 
life of the American people, the greater portion of which, 
according to foreign satirists, is passed at those monster cara- 
vansaries called Hotels. The theme of these papers is the 
table d’hote and the drawing-room, with whatever pertains to 
both, which, with splendour and luxury, includes a fair share 
of folly and pretension. The writer, whoever he or she may 
be, has evidently seen a good deal of this public privacy, this 
tumultuous existence, and mad@ it the subject of observation 
and reflection. With every evidence of being a first book, 
Half Tints is clever and amusing, and givesa promise of 
better things to come. 


From the Harpers we have The Bankrupt Law of the United 
States, 1867, a volume of three hundred and odd pages, which 
one might take for a novel, if he judged it by the binding, it 
is so unlegal in appearance, but which is nota bit like a 
novel inside, though we dare say it is framed to deal with 
any number of fictions. In addition to the Law in question 
and notes thereon, the volume contains a collection of Eng- 
lish and American decisions upon the principles and practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy, adapted alike to the use of the 
lawyer and the merchant, the whole edited by Mr. Edwin 
James, who wasa well known practitioner in cases of this 
nature during his residence in England, and one of the 
framers of the recent English Bankruptcy Act. With this 


statement of what thé work is, we turn it over to those who| {#¢t having been made, leaves Martin Wynn and his habita. 


are better qualified than ourselves to sit in judgment upon it. 





Messrs. George Routledge and Sons are the American pub- 
lishers of the Reign of Law, by the Duke of Argyll, an ear- 
nest and thoughtful volume which, in the course of a few 


months, has passed through five editions in England. Aj} had hurt and hardened, making him—if not a villain, any- 
portion of this work has appeared at various times in the| thing but an honourable, upright man—Zach, at last, sees the 
Edinburgh Review, in Good Words, and in addresses to the|error of his ways, and, if not forgiven by the reader, is re- 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, when the Duke of Argyll was| ceived with pity and forbearance. Such, in brief, is an out- 
the President of that learned body: these papers have been | line of Christie’s Faith. The characters are clearly conceived, 
expanded and changed, and new chapters have been added | and cleverly drawn, even the subordinate ones having an air 
on other aspects of the same subject. There are seven of| of reality about them. We have met Martin Wynn before, or is 
them in all, treating of “The Supernatural,” “Law ;—its| something like him, but Zach and Teddy Fernwell are origi- 

Definitions ;” “Contrivance a Necessity arising out of the} nal creations, the badness of the one being developed from 
Reign of Law—Example in the Machinery of Flight;” “ Ap-| within, the goodness of the other from without. Of the two, 


parent,Exceptions to the Supremacy of Purpose ;” “ Creation 


by Law;” “Law in the Realm of Mind;’ and “Law in| chapters of the story, in which we have a glimpse of the lives 
Politics.” The third of these papers has four illustrations of | of the poor and the vicious of London, are painted with vivid- 
birds on flight, and the wings of birds, as, among the former, | ness and apparent fidelity. Altogether Christie's Faith is the 
the swift, the sparrow-hawk, the merlin, and the kestril. | most readible novel that we have read for a long time. 


These are excellent, the drawing anc the engraving 


being 
alike artistic. Altogether The Reign of Law isa volume to ‘ 
be carefully read and pondered on, evem by those who dissent them, The Votary, a Narrative Poem, by James D. Hewitt. 


from many of the author’s conclusions. 


The Harpers have just published An Elementary Treatise on | 48 once & time when to make verses was to be looked up to; in 


American Grape Oulture and Wine Making, by Peter B. Mead 


an octavo of between four and five hundred pages, illustrated | Of agriculture, and the gods, and the deuce knows what all 
with nearly two hundred wood engravings drawn from na- | in the shope of old world wisdom; when Pythagoras put his 
ture, and for the most part well drawn and well cut. The | morals in “golden verses ;” and when Virgil wrote in praise 
work is divided into twenty-two chapters, which, so far as we | Of flocks and herds, and the cultivation of the soil ; and later, 
can judge, pretty nearly cover the whole ground, the first, Very much later, in the days of Addison, when a poem in 
after the Introduction, treating of climate, location, ete., the | #0Unding heroies, especially if on some national subject, as 
second, 'of the soils and its preparation, the third, of laying out | the Battle of Ramillies, or Blenheim, ensured its author a 
the vineyard, the fourth, of planting the vineyard, the next | sinecure in some public office for life. It was a great thing 
five of training, and others of varieties, propagation, cultiva-| ‘0 be a versifier then, but it is @ small thing to be one now, 
tion in general, and diseases and insects, the two last chapters | 88 many a poor fellow has felt, and is feeling, to his cost, Mr, 
of the volume being devoted to different plans of grape cul-| Hewitt, we fear, among the number. We would read his 
ture and wine making. Of the value of such a work as this, | Poem if we could, but he has placed it beyond the reach of 
supposing it to be well done, as we have reason to believe it | things possible. Not that it is so bad, for we have seen scores 
is in the present instance, there can be no doubt; nor none, | Of worse ones, but that it is so utterly mediocre. And it aims 
we think, of its'importance, even'from a national point of view. | 80 high—at blank verse, the grandest and most magnificent 


There is much hard drinking in this country, if we may trust 
our own observation, as well as the statistics of different 
States, not to mention the struggle which is now being made 


to defeat itself in the end, it is so violeat and unreasoning ; 
there is, we say, too much hard drinking here, and the best 
way to banish it, in fact the only way, in our opinion, is by 
the introduction of good and cheap native wines. Before we 
can have such wines we must have an abundance of good 
| grapes, and before we can have good grapes, at least in abun- 


dance, we must have the knowledge requisite to produce 
padoat emedllage Pig ba flap oven it steeds | them, which knowledge, or a share of it, is to be found in Mr. 
the family likeness of these Mead’s volume. Good wine needs no bush, we are told, 
which is what we cannot say of any of our home-made ardent 
are rather entertaining for the time being, but we can- 

oa atonal of the most inveterate novel-reader’s going spirits, especially whiskey, which is, we are sssured, fre- 
yy on a wet day at @ country inn. In quently made of printer’s rollers, and we know not what be- 
the —_ at Iment of the series we meet with a number sides, and flavoured with strychnine and other abominations 
of old friends, the daring Baron Trench among the rest, and alae — Where ome neniete A - ~ a 

‘we are treated again to Frederick the Great’s playing on his recs P 


much happier in his rhymes, of which he gives us 8 specimen 
or two, embedded in his very blank verse, after the manner 
of Bailey’s Festus, and Alexander Smith’s Life Drama, which 














































ipt’p tions seem to have been in his mind ‘while 
writing his own stupendous trifle. A stanza or two will an- 
swer :— 





“ Let amber wine 
In tankard shine, 
Rich floods of light over all be poured } 
For wine and light 
Make day of night, 
When young hearts gird the festive board. 
Chorus :” 4 
But never mind the chorus, after that cankard of wine! 
“ He is a churl, 
Who, to the girl 
His heart enthrones, will not imbibe. 
Then spill the wine 
On beauty’s shrine, 
And honour to them both ascribe.” 
Mr. Hewitt’s poems are about on a par with those of Poet 
Young, of whom Lord Derby has lately heard so much. Poet 
Young and Poet Hewitt, sirs, 
** And honour to them both ascribe,” 
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they are “ few and far between.” 


The author of Matty, a Stray, has recently published a novel 


twelvemo, a form more calculated for preservation than the 
usual style of their standard fictions, and one which the story 
well deserves. The plot of Christie's Faith wurns on the lives 
and fortunes of two boys, Zachary and Edward Fernwell, the 
sons of a ne’er-do-well, who had married the daughter of a 
country gentleman by whom she was discarded. The story 
opens with the deserted wife and mother’s making her appear 
ance in London after a tramp with her son Zach, first at the 
door of a Union from which she is turned away, and a little 
later at Henwood Wharf, which was under the nightly 
charge of an old friend of the family, Charles Wynn, by whom 
she is kindly cared for until her death, which happens almost 
immediately. The orphan boy is taken into the house of the 
old wharf-keeper, who, with his daughter, Polly, endeavours 
to reclaim him from his evil course, and succeeds in so doing, in 
spite of his brother Teddy, who is sent by his father, now a 
skulking vagabond, to recover him that he may be turned to 
use and profit as a thief. Zach is finally received into the 
service of his aunt, Mrs. Henwood, the proprietor of Hen- 
wood’s Wharf, with whom he contrives to maintain his foot- 
ing, devoting his energies, which were large, and his cun- 
ning, which was vast, to the laudable object of rising in the 
world. In the meantime his brother Teddy, is taken by Mar- 
tin Wynn, the son of the old wharf watchman, a marquetrie 
maker, who teaches him his trade, and who makes a man of 
him, despite his past life, and his strong predilections for vice. 
The gradual development of the characters of these two, as 
boys and as men, is the main object of the story, as we read 
it, but there are other interests in it, of course, as the lives of 
Mrs. Henwood and her daughter Lettice, and the lives of Mar- 
tin Wynn and his daughter Christie, whose belief in Teddy, 
under circumstances which lead her father to doubt him, 
proves her to be a steady, earnest, thoughtful little lady, 
worthy of all trust and affection. Zach ingratiates him- 
self in the love of Lettice, marries her in defiance of her 
mother’s wishes, and forces himself as a partner in the Hen- 
wood business ; Teddy loves Christie, and, a discovery of the 


—_e————_— 
THE LULL OF INVENTION. 


The great progress of discovery and invention which has 
carried British commerce and our internal trade to a pitch of 
prosperity far beyond anything which, fifty years ago, could 
have been dreamed of as is at last interrupted, Sev- 
eral years have now passed without any really great inven- 
tion—an invention capable of adding millions to the national 
wealth. The most recent are the Bessemer process, the steam 
plow, submarine telegraphs, and Ran 8 artificial stone ; 
and among discoveries the Australian gold mines, the Oleve- 
land iron stone, and the American oil-wells, and, to goa lit- 
tle further back, the priceless blessings of chloroform to suf- 
fering humanity. We are, of course cognizant of scores of 
other inventions; but we cannot rank the sewing machine, 
nor even thejreaping machine, the distillation of shale, the 
aniline dyes, nor any recent improvement made in textile, 
sary, mor the disouveny iooenensialy) of sespaigues per 
nery, nor very (co 'y) of guano, gutta - 
cha, or aluminium, with those we have already aa The 
great inventions, those which have not merely improved but 
revolutionized trade, are, within the last century, the steam 
with steam navigation and railways, textile machi- 
nery, electric telegraphs, and steam printing, and we think 
that the four inventions named at the beginning of this arti- 
cle are those which, among our more recent acquisitions, are 
best entitled by their real importance (although this is not 
fully developed) to the distinction we have given them. The 
Bessemer ——— which will probably be yet extended to all 
ordinary lish irons, is effecting a revolution in the metal- 
lurgical world hardly less than was brought about by 
Onions’s puddling furnace and Cort’s rolling mill; the steam 
plow is ve gusa new ulture ; submarine tele- 
graphs are greatly extending and economizing commercial 
transactions; and the artificial stone, which the architects 
and builders are so slow in understanding, is certain to effect 
@ vast change in our whole system ot fixed construction. 
But, without continued invention and discovery, we may 
lose the prize in the great race of national competition, and, in 
any case, the cessation of i jon must t tothe un- 
due aggrandizement of capita! and the stagnation of prac 
talent. We do not ap; d that any cessation of this kind 
t yet we are none the less anxious, for the 
sake of the general good, that the present luli in invention 
should soon terminate. There are many fields of discovery 
which offer real promise of excellent results, and there are, 
ees these, a host of glittering possibilities, or what we are 
willing to accept as possibilities, however remote, which hold 
out the attractions of the est rewards which practical 
genius can ever attain. bo can reflect upon the almost 
immeasurable forces of solar heat and lunar attraction exer- 
cised daily upon our planet, and with visible results, without 
hoping, and indeed to some extent believing, that human in- 


tion because he does not consider himself good enough for so 
pure and beautiful a soul as Christie. They are married in 
the end, after the usual obstacles, as the reader foresees they 
will be, thanks to the stu integrity of Teddy, and the 
womanly faith of Christie. And Zach, too, whom prosperity 





in an artistic sense, Teddy will be the favourite. The opening 


Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co. publish, and prettily for 


them inte new channels for the good of man? Wi 
millions of tans of bydrogen in the sea and of oxygen in the 
air, shall we aot yet find means to burn the very waters of 
the globe, and literally set the river on fire? With millions 
of tons of carbon on the earth, shall we not yet convert it, b 
some means, into palatable and wholesome human fuod? 
And shall we not yet find cheaper and readier means of con- 
vertirg the vast stores of vegetable fibre, with which nature 
al , into comely clo’ , than by the present infinitesi- 
mal spin and weavi thousands of yards of yarn to 
form a — ? That we thay yet navigate the 
air is ly lees likely now than was the navigation of the 
sea by steam seventy years ago. ° ‘ 
Fature invention must give us cheaper food, cheaper cloth- 
ging. Past invention has not sufficiently 
secured these, and the condition of trade and of society is 
now such that the majority of the population even when 
almost continuously, can gain but a decent subsist- 
mrs ithout any practical advance upon their daily neceasi- 


ae the great inventions of the future, we believe we 
ma) for a highly scientific and artificial agriculture 
which shall more than double the active productive power o: 
the soil. We shall learn how to restore to the soll a great 

tality of which we now rob it and turn to waste ; 


We have not found leisure to read Mr. Hewitt’s poem through, 
but the fault lies with him, and not with ourselves. There 


, | the infancy of poetry, for instance, when desiod sang the praises 
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of all our English measures, whose laws are as unknown to 
Mr. Hewitt as the laws of the Medes and Persians—the histo- 
rical sense of the cuneiform inscriptions, or the hidden mean- 





for prohibition throughout New England, and which is sure 





ing,of the hieroglyphics. Blank verse, quotha! Nor is he 





we shall learn how to secure increased action of the sun 
and atmosphere, and even of stimulating gases within its 
substance; and we shal! thus place it in a measure beyond 
caprices of climate. The force of steam, and many artifi- 

artificial moisture, will be turned to 
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hoped 

auspicious settlement just concluded ; for if 

of armaments is to continue, Europe may come to think 
itself a preferable alternative to the protracted anxiety 
ruisious expenditure it entails, Nations will fight, not be- 
they have any just reason or any large policy, but to anti- 
who would o' attack them. Much has been 

wo years to overthrow those laws of justice and 
n which once formed the unwritten compact of 
have only to go on a little longer in the same 
at a point where nations will make 

but because theycan. We speak 

of the and reckless contests, the “ battles 
crows,” that form the staple of the histery 

Middle Ages, yet we seem to be drifting towards 
‘which would place us below the statesmen and warriors 
those barbarous times. There was a feeling of right, how- 
perverse and distorted, at the bottom of many of these 
The = madness of the Crusades was based on a 
iment which, if profoundly absurd, had nothing mean or 
sordid about The long wars of England and France arose 
from a claim of right which either party might honestly believe 
bejust. The Pope exercised a jurisdiction over the lawless 

f those days which often did good service to the 

bumanity. However grievously that trust 

, the recognition of such a Power in Eu- 

ission of a principle of right appealing to a 

ter sanction than that which can be drawn from 

We have nothing now to oppose to the warlike 

fostered by enormous armaments but the predominance of 
material interests on the side of . That argument is, how- 
ever, alone perfectly conclusive. In the Middle Ages peace was 
not so very different from war. The great feudatories were ge- 
nerally at war among themselves, and the armies which were 
into the field consisted ly of the retainers of great 

or of mercenary soldiers who abborred the very name of 

peace. The conscription has altered all this. The armies of 
= European States now consist of men drawn unwillingly 
the pursuits of industry, not, as of old, for forty days in the 
year, but for the whole term of military service. In those days 
there was little for men todo. When the soil was sufficiently 
cultivated and the few manufactures were established which were 
required by that simple state of society, the wants of a sparse 
lation were supplied and nothing more remained to be done. 

fo modern times the field of industry is boundless, and every 
hand taken for the rifle or the cannon is robbed from that produc- 
tive industry which accelerates the progress and promotes the 
happiness of mankind. ar was never the scourge it is now, 
never 80 costly, never so sangu , Dever carried on on so 
scale, never so full of frightful uncertainties and sudden 

It may be said that campaigns are shorter, but they 

the miseries and horrors of years are crowded 

into a few dreadful da In a battle like that of Sadowa, for 
instance, are crowded the incidents of half-a-dozen pitched bat- 
tles, The obstacles that used to lengthen out campaigns are 
overcome by the rapidity of transit, and everything rushes at 
once to a tremendous shock and a sudden arbitrament. It is 
hest stakes at the most fearful risks. Suc- 
Sectdod, failure more irretrievable. A dynasty 
some hundreds of campaigns was all but 
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hope these dangers will deprive war of some of those at. | *8°¢ 


it has hitherto exercised over those who have the most 
by it, and will convince them that this terrible e is 
for the interest of Princes than of nations. 
shall be brought home to the Imperial aod Royal 
the signal reverses that bave so Jately 
European potentates, we see little chance 
t which alone makes peace attractive and 
against the perpetual recurrence of war. The 
tly passing when nations could be stimulated 
by a few appeals to their prejudices or their 
Monarebs could perform no more graceful, no more 
act 2 ting a reign of disarmament. The 
y moved in that direction would acquire a claim 
respect of his own subjects and a weight in the 
that nothing else coald give. Successful or 
he would place himself at the bead of the best feel- 
and aspirations of the day, and do more fur the stability of 
than if he fire and sword through every 
of , and returned to-his own capital the hero of 
bloody but fruitless victories.—Zimes, May 16th. 
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—__—C OO 
THE PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The brilliant summer sun has once more visited us; he has 
been so long absent that this return is doubly welcome. There 
are no very striking novelties to be seen as yet either in the 
Bois de or in the most fashionable streets or boulevards 
because the warm days have come‘so unexpectedly that 
one ie surprised and no one ready. We become so 
to weather in Paris that we had well nigh ceased 
The fashionable shops are the best places to 

and as I have 
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talline, are 
la-| preferred o: 
be out,” 


and Orys- 
general for morning wear. The self colours are 
bey’ whole, .but stripes have by no means.“ gone 
Plaids are reserved for i 
to be used for little girls’ froc neppeared, and 
the new patterns are of the most eccentric description—coats of 
arms, large butterflies, fleurs de lys, horses’ shoes, and even dogs’, 
foxes’, deers’, and hares’ heads are studded over white and light 
buff grounds, Certainly the new piqgués are more th 
pretty ; nevertheless, a large number are now being prepared for 
Country wear. 
Great efforts are being made to bring ribbons into favour 
and in fact they are very fashionable for sashes on both 
muslin and mohair dresses. They are manufactured from 
twelve. to eighteen inches in width, and the patterns repre- 
sent detached bouquets, either in relief or chinés. Tulips 
are very effective in relief; roses are usually selected chinés. 
There is but a small amount of novelty in the trimmings this 


ing to some one occupation. 
individual, aay oy 


volve on the 


this a misfortune, it is really 

sity, apart from the substantial results that follow it. 
proof of this, we find men who inherit fortunes, 

of any mind or character, generally choosing some - 
tion, and labouring at it often quite as hard as their less 
wealthy neighbours. Idleness is not a luxury, but rest after 
labour is. It is a serious question whether those whose for- 
tunes deprive them of the usual stimulus to toil are really as 
happy as others who depend on toil for a living. The toil, 
however, to be agreeable, should be jal. It is this love 
of labour which particularly distin es Americans, that 
has led to so many grand discoveries and wonderful achieve- 
ments fm the present century. When men choose their work 
aright they enjoy it for the remainder of their lives, and make 





season, for.jet still retains the most prominent place, being used 
in —— on bonnets, paletots, and dresses of every shape 
an 
Boul I remarked several rich toilettes, which were trimmed 
with p bows in a novel manner. They were principally short 
costumes ornamented @ créves, 
I should not omit to remark that ¢oquets and all varieties of 
small hats are worn with short-skirted dresses, but that trains im- 
peratively require bonnets. As the hair is now arranged so very 
high at the back, these éoquets are necessarily pushed torward un- 
til they conceal the entire forehead; this has pa | but a 
graceful effect, but as it is imposed by the exigencies of fashion, 
what use is there in protesting? It is very probable that this 
resurrection of crévés, which are exceedingly pretty trimmings, 
will become very popular. Up to the present moment they have 
only been seen in the most aristocratic carriages, and shaded 
witn the daintiest of parasols. 
By the way, speaking of parasols, those called Marquises have 
neither trimming nor fringe of any description on them this sea- 
son. If lace coverings are used on parasols they are of point de 
, which variety of lace ie in great request also for bodices 
and jackets, as well as for parasols. 
No one now wears low dresses at matinées ; lace having be- 
come fashionable for day wear, ic is quite easy to compose rich 
morning toilettes for such occasions. Light silk dresses are ela- 
borately trimmed with both black and white lace, and lace shawls 
are carelessly arranged on the shoulders. The p and 





make. At the last races which took place in the Bois de|}, 


in it that outlive themselves and benefit pos- 
ve distinguished themselves in the most humble 
ngs by their own superior talents, while a whole life may 

in those fields of labour commonly reckoned the 
highest without even a moderate success, The natural infer- 
ence is, that young men, after having been given a fair gen- 
eral education, should choose, when they can, their own 
pursuits in life; and having chosen, they should bring all 
their talents and = to bear upon the calling of their 
choice, take a thorough interest in it, and determine to enjoy 
their work. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred fortune 
comes to those who woo her in this practical and straight- 
forward manner.—New York Sun. 


AnorueR Burss Letrer.—A letter, written by Robert 
Burns, and never before printed, we find in a Scotch journal 

contributed by the owne? of the original document, Colone 

Fraser Tyler. It was addressed to Lord Woodhouselee, and 
bears date December 6, 1795. 

“Sir,—A poor caitiff, driving as I am at this moment, with an 
excise quill, at the rate of the ‘ devil take the Sonal is ill- 
qualified to round the period of gratitude, or swell the pathos of 
sensibility. Gratitude, like some other amiable qualities of the 
mind, is, now-a-days, so much abused by impostors, that I have 
sometimes wished that the project of that sly dog Momus, I 
think it is, had gone into effect—planting « window in the breast 
of man. In that case, when a poor fellow comes, as I do at this 





newest lace coverings are the basquines, either witbout sleeves, 
or with those appendages made large and in the Hungarian 


form. 
White lace was also very general on pink dresses, a mixture 
considered equally as 


which has a very harmonious effect, ani 

becoming to blondes as to brunes. Thoee ladies who are not 
sufficiently fortunate to possess a profusion of lace, arrange the 
trimmings thus : at each side of the skirt a white lace flounce is 
made to describe a sash end, terminating squarely, and in the 
centre of the sasb, where the edges of the meet, there are 
bows of satin without ends, but with a mo 
fasten them down. Sometimes a shoit sash is formed in the same 
manner, at each side of the front breadth, and this terminates 
with a large square pocket. 

These wide equare pockets form an ornamentation greatly iu 
favour at the present moment. They are frequently added to 
short, loose{paletots, so ret lye side of the jacket there is a 
long end which descends below it and terminates with rich silk 
fringe. This pocket is simulated on dresses with cross cut bands 
of a colour which contrasts with the dress, and which commence 
at the waist. The fringe is piaced across the end of it, and the 
pocket has the effect of being fasteved down to the skirt at each 
side with a large button. —ELiaNE DE Marsy. 
——__>——-- 


Wuat Foitows ConreDERATION.—Canadians are encour- 
by the course of events in England and the tendency of 
public opinion at home, to believe that not only will the h 
continental provinces be considered in the new “‘ Dominion,” 
but that all others who have been disinclined to enter the union 
will finally agree to membership in a single political system, 
With this prospect the leading journals are discussing what 
measures of internal improvement are best calculated to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole, and what should have the pre- 
cedence in the united parliament, A feasible system of internal 
navigation to connect the Western States with the Atlantic sea- 
board, and one that shall compete successfully with rival routes, 
is by all parties considered the great desideratum. The object 
is to control Western commerce by offering superior facilities for 
fragetaton. They refer to the extraordinary success of the 
Erie Canal, a8 obvious by the recent report of the commission- 
ers, which speaks of “the gratifying result of a credit of over 
$9,000,000 above all costs to the State.” Canada is urged to 
rouse from its apathy and summon all energies for the comple- 
tion of the extensive system of works prosecuted by former 
administrations. A belief is expressed that a policy looking to 
this end would defeat the scheme of the N Ship Canal, 
also the from Lake Ontario to Hudson. The 
Montreal after examining the subjeet at length, con- 
cludes that “ the true policy of the new dominion is to make a 
Welland Canal adapted for thé purposes of our modern navi- 
gatiou, lengthen the St. Lawrence Canal locks, and construct a 
canal to connect Lake Champlain with the St. Lawrence, and 
thus bring the Eastern States, with their railways, into connec- 
tion with the lake vessels of 850 tons burthen from Lakes Supe- 
rior, Michigan, Etie and Ontario.”—W. Y. Journal of Oom- 
merce. 


Tue Parosopny or Lasour.—There are many circum- 
stanves in lite which compel men to follow occupations for 
which they have no natural aptitude or talent, but it is not 
the lesa true that success depends ay pepe upon the 
choice of that particular business, , Or profession most 
congenial to taste and ability. As there are no two men alike 


vidual is better fitted to some one on than to any 
other. Some there are, indeed, who want of native 
energy or tact will never attain a marked success in — 
they undertake; and others are gifted with a versatilit 
enables them to many different 
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t, before his benefactor, tongue-tied with the sense of 
these 7 obligations, he would have nothing to do but place 
himself in front of his friend and lay bare the workings of his 
bosom. I again trouble you with another, and my last, parcel of 
manuscript. I am not interested in any of these—blot them at 
ng 5 panne. Iam much indebted to you for taking the trou- 
1 correcting the press work. One instance, indeed, may be 
rather unlucky; if the lines to Sir John Whiteford are printed, 
they ought to read 
* And tread the shadowy path to that dark world unknown.’ 
‘Shadowy’ instead of ‘dreary,’ as I believe it stands at present. 
wish this could be noticed in the errata. This comes of writing, 
as 1 generally do, from memory. I have the honour to be, sir," 
your deeply indebted, humble servant, 
“ RoBERT Burges ” 


Isramus Rat.way Tarirr.—The British Consul at Panama 
states in his last report that the fare by the Panama Railroad 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the line being about 47 miles in 
length, is $25 ; children under 12 years of age, half price, and 
ander six years, quarter price. In 1865 34,193 passengers tra- 
velled along the line. Passengers’ baggage is charged 5e, 
Ib. after the first 100ft., allowed free. Cattle, at owners’ risk 
$25 each by steamer trains. Horses, by steamer trains $40 
each, at owners’ risk. Coal, $5 per ton of 2,240Ib. Gold one 
quarter per cent. on the value, silver three-eighths to one-half 
cent. In 1865 more than $32,000,000 of gold, and nearly 
15,000,000 of silver were carried. Express freight by steamer 
‘1 80c. per cubic foot. No package, however small, is trans- 
ported for less than a dollar. Treasure amounting to more than 
£6,000,000 intended for England was conveyed along this ling 
from Panama to Colon in 1865, and the Consul states that it has 
been found cheaper to send it from Colon to New York by Ame- 
rican steamer, and thence to England by British steamer, than 
to send direct from Colon to England by British packet. 


Tue Pactrrc CapiraL.—San Francisco is, ia prop to 
its size, the busiest seaport in the world. The annual exports 
are about $70,000,000, the imports nearly as much; the manu- 
facturers are worth nearly $20,000,000, the real estate eales 
amount to about $12,000,000, and the cash value of the land, 
buildings and moveable property of the city is about $200,000, - 
000, although assessed for taxation at only $80,000,000. We 
send away abou: forty tons of silver and six tons of gol 


inches square ; the latter in small bars about six inches long, 
three inches wide and two inches thick. Wagons loaded wi 
the precious metals are seen in the streets nearly every day.— 
San Francisco Paper. 





IMPERIAL GUARANTEES.—A Parliamentary return gives a 
sist showing the amount for which England is still liable under 
its — She has still to pay £1,020,833 of that portion 
of the Russian-Dutch loan which was taken upon her shoulders 
at the close of the continental war, The annual payment, 
at present £74,000, is a diminishing amount, and will have fallen 
ramp to nil when the year 1915 shall arrive. Under gua- 
rantee of the Greek loan she has paid £1,060.385 more than the 
sums repaid by the Greek nation, for in this case she has a claim 
for repayment the original debtor, and is still paying 
£47,000 a year; but these = oat 
the Tur! loan of £5,000, in 
surety for the sum not yet repaid, 
had to make good efault on 


in their mental endowments, it must follow that each indi-| also 


guarantees of 
ment to make, but continues 
£232,178 on West India 
maica loan of 1854, and 
loans raised by the 
ment is still liable for 
for lines of 
@ year until 1882 for 
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since 1858 ; but one-half of this 
vernment of India, and a moi 
Government to the Imperial 


i with its 

it continued in until the invasion of Lothaire 

capture of that town in 978, when the victorious monarch, it is 
eagle’s head towards France. Some have as- 

it in its former position on his re- 

victorious , immediately after, through 

very walls of Paris, which he besieged durin; 


HE 
SEE 
& ut 


i 


S 
oI 


owever, as it is acknowledged that the eagle dis- 
out that time” from the palace, it is more than 
failing all proof to the contrary, that Lothaire either 
or carried away the imperial symbol. And yet some 
have naively told us that the identical eagle which spread its 
—~ on the battlements of Charlemagne’s palace has been 
lately discovered (1848) in the shape of a reading desk in the 
choir of the cath in Aix-la-Chapelle ; but this is totally de- 
void of all grounds for belief......... The eagle of the Roman- 
German empire seems to have been the symbol of that power 
ever since the days of Charlemagne, and still keeping its original 
form as a natural bird, so far as the ue —— of the 
heraldic artists would admit; that - le-he le, 
without crowa, sceptre, sword, monde, or aureole. It is first 


tH 


IIL, 
thrones; on those of Lothaire and Alphonso, the rival sove- 
reigns, and also of Louis of Bavaria. As thesymbol of imperial 
dignity it is to be found on the thrones of Louis of Bavaria and 
Char! V. Also, from and after that period, it is the charge of 
beside the enthro 


ngraved on the reverse of the imperial seal of State, 


which was the smal), or privy seal, and which was used on all 
minor occasions by Rudolph of Hapsburg, Albert I., Henry VIL, 
and Louis of Bavaria, when it was the only seal which was used 
latter of whom was the first who took the 
it homii ” and which was retained 

by Gunther, Charles IV., and other Emperors. The eagle was 
ake engraved upon all the seals of the imperial functionaries, 
the ves of Austria from the eleventh century, and 


by these monarchs, the 
motto “ Juste indicat 





such as reg 
on those of the Margraves of Braden bur; 


— It is 


Otto IV., Frederiek II., Adolphus of Nassau, Frederic 


of Ernest, Duke of Austria, down to Sigismond in the early part 
of the 15th century. The eagle is also represented upon the two 
swords of State, both on the handle and on the scabbard—ap- 
parently of the 13th and 14th centuries. The surcoats alao, and 
housings of the rival Emperors Albert of Austria and Adolph of 
Nassau, at the battle of Gollheim, on the 2nd July, 1298, were 
of the German Empire, in the 


charged with it —7he 
Cornhill Magazine for } 


Turxisu Lapres’ ADORNMENTs.—“ Where personalfcharms 
are all that make a woman valuable, it is to be supposed that 
Cosmetics are used in 

abundance. They tinge their eyelids with a metallic powder, 


every care is taken to heighten them. 


which the Turks call surmé, and the The 
smear a little ebony red with this, apply it to the eyelids, whic 


they bring ivto contact, and equeezing the rod between them, a 
emall black line is left on the edge of each lid, adding greatly to 
the beauty of the long eyelashes, and, by ite relievo, to the bril- 
lianey of theeye, I got into bigh favour with a iy by giving 


her a substitute for the surmé, which she d 


cos- 
metic for the eyelids consisted of a thick solution of Indian ink, 
ebony rod, and 
use. The swrmé is also used to extend | Stamboul. 
wo- 
men well know that the beauty of the eye in most instances de- 
cosmetics must be 


with adrop of ofl of roses, smeared on the 
moistened for 


the arch of the , not to elevate it ; for the Turkish 


lication to the toes. The vulgar frequently rouge; but I 
have seldom seen fashionable women use _ except on their 
the neck.”—Madden’s 


lips. Various amulets are worn on 
“ Travels in Turkey.” 


Inon SMELTING.—The use of an 


MAGNETISM IN 
electro- tic current in the smelting of iron has been tried 
at one of the leading ironworks in Sheffield, it is said, with | afo 


com) success. A fixed 
opening in the side of the furnace: the magnet is excited 
means of a Smee’s battery, and the current of m 


agnetism is 

directed into the molten metal. The effect is described as being 
metal ap) to bubble and boil ; the metal is 
cconsnions tant; age oe Oe the iron 
can 


The 
which 
much improved that for toughness 
be equalled. 


PSILLUsIONs oF THE SENsES.—A 


li 


is 80 hardness it 


d 
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tached 
also di ly attached to him. 
wn et coemaes of inanatt 8) 
w 5 
test them, and felt much relist i 
illusions. The malar and most strikin 
illustrates the present views, I shall 


pera eEstiet 
ye 

wt 

Wit 

4 - 
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: 
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¢ have] in | scription w 
recently dead, hb 
cal rooms that morning. Professor 

the room in which the ogee was lying. 


with both her hands gras 

















that which 


Emperors} Charles IV., 
Wenceslaus, Sigismond, &c. From the thirteenth century it is} minarets con 
situated near 
for its architecture an 


tine. 


been placed 


from the twelfth, and 
on the seals of many of the imperial cities from the fourteenth 
also conspicuous on the coins of the eran 

, 800 


Mecca and Medina. 


ot 


men now may be 
eleven 

laces je be teed: “ The Kin, 
Halyday, 
safety. 


ily want others 


electro—magnet is placed opposite - 


deserve to be 
fected. 


lady became a patient of 


Fellows at 
Sir James Simpson some months after losing her father, = 


at some of her ony illusions were connected 
e was taught, however, to 

in discovering that they were 
one, which so 
Simpson fer resicti: gua Geeatan 
James himeelf, After residing at ranton 
>. “three weeks, and some months after 
state, for which 


816 Ley ober ps or4 og 


hich m: 


procession of bearers carrying 





The 


patient had ordered for herself. A body, 
by accident been brought into the anatomi- 
himself led us to 
My patient, who 
fore, walked forward ‘to it, and 
one of the dead man’s arms, and 
held it for a considerable time. She refused at the time to 
ive either her husband or myself any reason for her proceed- 
Some short time afterwards she explained them to me, 
Thus, after — Granton Hotel, it er ry night after 
night, that soon retiring to bed, and while still awake, 
her bedroom door seemed to open, and then there entered a 
the dead body of her 


© was well aware was merely a spectral one, 
and thus be able to dispel the terrible illusion. 
tion being one of her own devisi 
stitution, had the effect expected from it in her own. mind, 
and the nightly visits at once ceased.”—Queen. 


rescrip- 
, naturally, in such a con- 


A Man Wo r.—A human being with the instincts and habits 
Z| of a wolf, has lately been discovered in a pack of wolves, in the 

kingdom of Oude, India. Wolves abound in that coun 
children are often carried off by them ; and the theory in this 
case is, that an infant was carried off 
and raised to manhood, and now presents the 


» and 


by a she wolf, adopted, 
ofa 



















added to the reserve fand, and a balance of £1,384 was left in 
the banker’s hands at the close of the year. the 
accounts, to ascertain whence this¥large annual income is deriv- 
~ we on ae or | more than half of i is veasiey in the 
shape 0! lings and sixpences by tors for 
into the Society’s Gardens, Between £4,000 and £5,000 A 
ST er et 
ows, each of whom pays £3 a year for the pi of mem- 
bership. Upwards of £1,000 te pbediuad from the entrance-fees 
of the new Fellows (at £5 a head), and nearly double that sum 
from such of the newly elected members as exercise the option 
offered to them, of avoiding all annual payments by a composi- 
tion of ten years’ subscription in one sum. The sale of dupli- 
cates from the stock of animals in the menagerie produced no 
less than £1,006 during the year, and appears to have been little 
less profitable during the preceding years. These are the most 
noticeable items contributing to make up the handsome income 
of about £22,500, which seems to. have been the average annual 
amount of the Society’s receipts duringfthe past four years. 
nd cuunhen a Cabiens te 866 was 527,349, against 
525,176 in 1865. Of these, 107,417 paid a shilling each for ad 
mission, while 282,315 paid only sixpence, sho that the Zoo- 
logical tmp aa the railways, draws its chief revenue from 
the working ci Judging, however, from the state of the 
broad walk on Sunday afternoons, and the unfailing supply of 
didates for the Fellowship, the Gardens appear to be not less 
popular among the more exelusive ranks of society.—Sat. Re- 








Qe 


Ill,—There is no doubt that the King had not, as he 





kept by a gentleman in Thabje Vampore, some 
of Calcutta. He does not speak, and eats his food from the 
ground, and avoids the gaze of the human eye,—Zr. Paper. 


HOUMILITY.— 


The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest, 
aa she that doth most sweetly sing, 
LD, 
In lark and nighti we see 
What honour hath humility. 





THE Mosques OF CONSTANTINOPLE.—In Constantinople 
there are fourteen imperial mosques, var: 
and over two hundred inferior moeques and 
latter are distinguished as places of worship by havin 
uous to them. The Mosque of Santa Sop! 
e pres gate of the Seraglio, is the first both 
magnificence: it was built by Constan- 
Among the numerous pillars which adorn this mosque are 
six of green jasper, whichyj once supported the roof of the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and eight of porphyry, that had 
by Aurelian in the Temple of the Sun at Rome 
were removed hither by Constantine. 
building, the stapendous concave of the dome, the magnificence 
of the columns, and varieties of marbles ; the singular manner 
in which it is illuminated with globes of crystal, and 
coloured glass, and ornamented with ostrich eggs, &c., 
a striking effect. The mos: handsome mosques after Santa So- 
hia are that of Mahomet IL, which 
fille, and stands upon the site of the celebrated Church of the 
Apostles ; that of Achmet 1, constructed 610, at an enormous 
expense, and which has six minarets of great height and beauty ; 
that of Bajazet, in which are twenty columns of remarkable size 
and value, viz., ten of verd-antique, four of jasper, and six of 
Egyptian granite ; that of Solyman II., which is esteemed of 
superior symmetry and elegance. The Mosque of Laleli, or the 
Tulip, is small, but elegant, and was built by Sultan Mahmoud 
in 1758. It is wainscoted with veneered marble, and has two 
large embroidered tablets, on which are represented the cities of 
Every mosque has in general a large area 
in front, surrounded by a lofty colonnade of marble, with gates 
wrought brass, and in the centre a fountain of 
marble. Adjoining to each is the sepulchral chapel of its founder, 
where his remains are deposited. 
ceedingly pretty, and in looking through the grated windows of 
these, the coffins, sarmounted by shawls and turbans, and slightly 
elevated from the floor, with little lamps continually burning, 
and immense wax torches lighted on particular occasions, strike 
the eye with peculiar effect. The tomb of Sultan Mahmoud is 
a beautiful building, entirely composed of white marble, and 
only recently erected. This is the most handsome tomb in 


Marri Music in Earty Trwes.— 


Robert Marshall, Wil 


capiendum), wherever they 
youths, elegant in their natural limbs, and 
well taught in the art of Minstrelsy, and put them in our service 
at our wages. And we command you that you look diligently 





rt of the Council of 


similar tendency to join the 


members per annum has 
Not less en 


by the vast 


in the shade when all things rest. 


egant musical 
ged that they did not live four hun 
his is how the King then supplied the vacant 


sum of £25,808 available for the expenditure 


imi J 607 Cl Taqioni 


ve & 
5 tis, however only heey Bev ra ponte big ‘or 





human wolf. The creature has been caught, clothed, and is now 
miles west 


‘ying in size and beauty, 

: the 
little 
* | to obtain by 


, but 
The immense size of the 


produces 


crowns one of the seven 


lished 


Some of these tombs are ex- 


young 


to his well-beloved Walter 
am Wykes, and John Cliffe, 
Know ye that We—considering how certain of our 
Minstrels,have gone the way of all flesh, and that we necessar- 
in their places for‘our solace—have appointed 
you, jointly and severally, to take (capi 
can be found, 


to the premises, and do them, and carry them out in the form 
reeeld.” Will ye, nill ye, it was in those days. If either a 
horse or a minstrel was wanted for the king he had to go, 


Tus Lonpon Zoo.oaican Socrery.—Attempts to combine 
instruction with amusement are so rarely satisfactory that they 
appreciated when this desirable aim is really ef- 
we take it, is the secret of the success of the Zoo- 
logical Society of London, whose well-known Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park seem to increase in Voge t year by year. The 
Annual Society, delivered 
anniversary ae os announces a 
affairs as prosperous as that reco; several preced 
The total number of members of the Society at the 
close of last ‘was, a8 we are informed by the Report, 2,459. 
At the ‘end of 1865 the number was 2,143, showing a gain of 
And this appears to be no extra- 
, judging from the tables set before 
f the So- 
ciety seems to have prevailed amongst the public for several 
ears past, Seven years ago, at the e: 


be 


to the 


of 1859, the total num- 
r of members was only 1,726, 80 that an increase at the rate 
of'more than a hundred been 

ever since that period. 

Condition of the Society, the income of 1 


phi gs hae 


08) maintain that the wearing of false ehignons is entirely due 
having been in ex- Human Hair.” by Moy 
excepting the years of the 
augmented ran Scaieaans of vito to 
abno concourse rs 
Lee aeer told ldsoens of the Bociety during 1606 wae 434876, 
which, added to the balance carried over from the previous year, 
year. 



































































himself quaintly regrets, “the powers of ‘oratory of a Demos- 
thenes, or the pen of an Addison.” is a striking contrast 
— Jay cape a wness, ce —_ common- 
place, in which he ly expressed himse! ting matters 
of political interest—the “ twaddle,” to 5; aoe to 
which he treats Lord North—the truisms, which one would be 
tempted to call Joseph Surface like, were it not for the tran- 
sparent honesty of the writer, respecting the beauties of the 
tish constitution, and the preference due to virtue over vice, 
which he is wont to preface the intimation of some audacious act 
of autocracy—and the resolute, able, @eil with which he 
sometimes seizes a merely practical question, Obstinate he was 
to the extreme extent of that quality, obstinate in adh to 
what he deemed principles, obstinate in achieving bis will for 
minor purp ; but bet these two classes of subjects, there 
was another on which his good sense his obsti 
No one seems to have known better than he, at times, when to 
change his front in face of an cnemy when to seek 
a flank movement what he had —— 
dash. It was not without truth, in this sense, that Lord - 
ville observed in one of his private letters (as quoted by Lord 


Russell) that “George the Third always knew when he must 
give way.”—Quarterly Review, 

















Goop Hours.—The Germans are domestic even in their 
amusements. In a Dresden letter to an American paper we 
read :—“ A land of steady habits is this Northern Germany. 
‘Early to bed, early to rise’ is the motto. Opera-goers told us 
that the performance closed at ten o’clock ; and we ourselves 
attended a symphony concert, where were assembled the first 
people in Dresden, that commenced at six and closed at half- 
past eight.” ; : 


An ExTraorDINaRY MurnpER—A PEcuLIAR JUDGMENT.— 
The Court of Assize, at Strasburg, Germany, recently tried a 
man named Kornmann, 48 years of age, for the m' r of his 
son. It appeared that the latter, who was 22 years old, was 
an idiot, and the father being a widower had an intention of 
marrying again, but found his son's infirmity an o and, 
in addition, he had been often heard to complain of the ex- 
pense of supporting him. On the 11th December last he 
made the young man tipsy, and then enticing him to the 
canal, threw him in. The body was found there next day by 
a boatman. Suspicion immediately tell upon the pri 
who was arrested, and, ultimately, when pressed with ques- 
tions, confessed his crime. The jury found him guilty, with 
extenuating circumstances, and the court sentenced him to 
hard labour for life, 


Wics anp Caignons.—Samuel Pepys, in his diary written 
in Charles LI.’s reign, puts down that he bought two wigs, one 
of which cost £3, and the other £2. On another day he says; 
“Went home, and and by came Chapman, the 
maker ; and uponjmy liking it (the wig) without more ado 
went up, and then he cut off my hair, which went a little to 
my heart at present to part with it; but it being over, and 
wig on, I paid him £3, and away went he, with my own 
to make up another of ; and by and by I went abroad, after I 
had caused all my maids to look upon it, and then concluded 
it did become me.” In the reign of James IL and William 
and Mary wigs became more monstrous ; the full-bottomed or 
long flowing wig was worn by the learned professions and 
those who affected p' lar gravity. The most 
novelty of the time of George I. was the “ 
which was a tail plaited to the wig, with an immense bow at 
the top and a smaller one at the bottom. The pigtail, the 
favourite ornament of sailors, in later years, first appeared in 
the reign of George IL, and it banished the Ramilies tail and 
tle. In our time false hair has a very different office to per- 
form, and by the skill of our artists in that commodity, we are 
enabled to wear that article 80 as almost to deceive our yery 
selves. This is pe oer seen in the modern c 
iliar to all ladies and to tlemen in these ; but the 
very perfection of the artificial chignon makes it — 

u 
cl 








—— to practised eyes. Most persons have read the anec 
ote of the gentleman who purchased a haird "8 
and riding in Rotten row with it at the hour when 
ble ladies take exercise there, held it out on the end of his 
tiding-whip, pretending by his that he had just - 
ed it up and was anxious to discover its owner. It is 
that on the ocoasion of this unkind practical-joke at least one 
half of the lady riders instantly raised their hands to 
the backs of heads, thus a the se- 
magnificent masses of hair w they delight to 
display in that resort of fashion. But it is only just to remark 
that the commonness of false chignons is due to the fact 
that it is very difficult to the natural Hairin this style 
with the ordinary neatness of the wigmaker’s substitute, or to 
arranged when done, Onl ee 





female vanity.—' Wigs and latr. 
Cassell’s Magazine. 
American DIPLOMAS FOR meen —Aa ad 
recently appeared offering a ma for 
rod who wrote to the address he sarerd received 
:—“ Bir,—If will drop a line stating A 
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THE ALBION. June ‘I 
/ Third Game of the match. HELMBOLD’S 
following : In the year 1844, a year ee ca CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
he RT ee eT on an ay PO i SARSAPARILLA, 
salen Se Oy eatie a thal is will bo ot loans 1300 ne sana Seas p oes Soe ERADICATES ERUPTIVE and ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
x ae increase is ted to be in at least to oF THE 
cn equal ration in Cwenty-toros years consumption is.five- | 3 KivoGusa) Pike i Pina e Siok’, | THROAT, NOSE, BYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, and SKIN; 
in 1977 it is that the consumption will be} 4 kttksP  KttoK BS ib Pious BtoB8 Which so disfigures the a PURGING the evil effects 
what it was in 1844, or about 2,500,000,000 cubic feet | 5 Kt tks Kt tks Kt 20 PtksPch K tke P of mercury and femoving all taints, the remnants of DISEASES; 
‘Tho apiaine sb peste la operation are on the emer-.| 6 Kt to K BS Sox Rs MPtoKtS Btok or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS and CHILD: 
@ succession of short dark in ,tomakingand| 7BtoQ8 BtoQ3s 22BtoK4ch K to Kt REN wi : 
‘out 6,500,000 cubic feet per day, and it is expected that | 8 Castles BtoQ2 28 ’) KtksR TWO TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract of ad: 
when ta in progress have been completed they will wtoars a aes LB SS 4 $e as Settle fo Seesl'te confine ar the Spran of meseers rhe al 
Castles bottle 
be equal to the manufastare of 10,250,000 cublo feet per day. 11 PtoQ kt4 Kttok 2% QtoKSch(e) K to BS al uaealty mabe, Pes Sam & 
See eee Sees Bake AN TING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chi- 
18 B to Q3 KttoK BS BWQtoKkts RKtoQseh rargical Heview, op the subject. of ¢ Extract of Sarsaparilla in 
Cyess. etapa gau5 29 K to Kt2 affections, by ‘Travers, F.R.8., dec. of 
those th 
Compvorsp sr Carrarm G. H. MACKENZIB. ‘And Blaek resigns. a i the tt of 4 
and ‘a) This is equally good with P tks P. more 80 any 0 am ac~ 
guned _ t} The sacrifice of this Rook might have been made| @ualnted with. It.is, in, the a tonie with this ip. 
conepdianter er wert Gpetten SN aa ae comet ee bee whe *| val ad sat ip ecmpitenhin te» state of the austen, 0 
Northumberland : 
xi This is lost time ; White shouid have gone at once to Q to cane, ne 70 ieemette the 
HELMBOLD’S 
Tus Wreexer’s DaucHTEr :— CONCENTRATED BXTRAOCT SARSAPARU..LA, 


White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLution TO PROBLEM No. 96. 


White. Black. 

+ Ete x Bs | i Saything 
to 

3 Mates 





First Game of the match between Messrs. Richhelm and Mac- 
kenzie, played at the Philadelphia Athenzum, on the 28th inst., 
for the championship of the United States. 





Faunce Orznine. 
White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr. M. Mr, R. Mr. M. Mr. R. 
1PtK4 PtoKs 17 RtoK B6 Quake 
AAG PwQs 18 Rtks RP toK5 
3 P tks P tks P 19 B tks B tks B 
4KttoKB3 KttoK B38 be td + toK4 
5 BwQs BtoQs 21 PtoKR4 RtoQsq 
6 Castles Castles 22QRtoK B a8 
TBwEES PtoKRS 28 KB6(d) 7= 
SBtKRB4 PtoK Kt4(e)|% =< tks R 
Hic B tks B %QtksPch RtoKk Kt 
1OBPtksB KttoKk5 % QtoK5 RtwoQ3 
uP VAY pres 27 PteK Kt4 KRtoQsq 
39 Bs tks Kt 2% PtwK RS £ee: 
13 $' Btok3 WPwoKRG Rto Kk Kts 
“4P Btke P 30 PtoK Kt5 RtoK Beq 
15 KttoKS(c) Kt tks Kt Bg fd RtoK3 
16 P the Kt QwK2 82 P to K Rich 
And Black resigns. 
a) Black his King too much by this move. 
) By cing the Kt for two Pawns, White might have 
up somewhat of an attack, but scarcely sufficient to have 
compensated for the loss of a piece. 
(¢) It was by Mr. Stanley, who was wi 
Teer pla: that Kt to K R4 have given 
‘White a winning game, for suppose : 
White, Black. 
15 KttoKR4 15 P tke Et 
16 Rt K BS 16 BtoKkSs 
17 Q to Kt4ch 17 KtoR 
18 Q to B 6 and must win. 


White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. R. Mr. M. Mr. RB. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 20 K toKt2 Qtoxs 
2 KttoKBS KttoQBS /|%2 QtoK Kt4 KtoKs 
3 BtoQKtS PtoQRs 23 Gs PtoK Kt3 
4B (a) QP tke B BS RokKS Rtke R 
5 ss 4 P tke R PteQ Be 
6P 4, to 5 |% tH Qt 8 
7 P tks Btks Kt 26 QtoK4 toQBs 
Hy tks P WQtoKB4 gs 
9 Bto be Ry 98 K PtksQ to Kt2 
WW QKttoBs KttoKk 99 KtoB3 K to B3 
nh Kts wPtcKR4 PtoK R4 
12 t seas KtoB4 
18 S2KtoK3 Ktokt5S 
pt SWKtoBSs PFPtQuté 
5 2 K to Res PwQ kts 
8 GKtoBs Ktok6 
18 % KtoBs. ce e¢ 
9 ~ te B32. to 

beurregi . 








Parnes 8 Sees oF ie eve cee, 


But brings a grace to the Wrecker’s Daughter. . 


Wild as the wave that bursts at her feet— 
Wild as the winds that toss her tresses, 

Is the glance that peers through the rain and sleet, 
And into the fierce storm’s recesses. 


But not for the wreck does she search the night— 
Her heart is — o’er the stormy water, 
Where a lover guides his tumbling —, 
8 


To win a prize for the Wrecker ghter. 





A New Foe..—Some experiments are in progress 
pon yh bene kind of peat fuel, Ee Sree, 

van over coal, both as regards power and econo- 

ory f eeath steam. According to an account in the 

Gazette, of a trial of this fuel—‘ The results arrived at 

wet eenpernane anes peat, when properly dried and 

then sat; in oil, has 

So 

peat are ty 

hted, and the economy in working and 

in the furnace, apply a match, and,in 

the whole is in a mass of flame, Very litile stoking 


with 





Tex Duc D’AuMALE AND THE Frenco Anuy.—A - 








Troy, N. Y. 


together with date position in Tonting alte of 
character, &c, This is no ham as 3 et ecotimeataloeun 
assert. She will send when a ed. or written 
that the is what it purports to be. By enclos- 
a lock of » sad eonting minse.ot age, 
ea eee ee to vousball, you Will veosive te and 
v 
by return mail. comm sacred- 
y confidential. Address 8 





the Heir. And is the 


anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for sale by 
all Druggiste and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent by 
express to any address, by the 

T. W. Waienr & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THOMPSON'S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant 








vied iow 200. 
Bnd sold al the 


ee a, 


Eatablished upwards of 18 years, PREPARED BY 
HM, T. HELMBOLD, 
Drveeist aNp CHEM jsr, 


. 
504 Broadw ™ 
Sold by all Druggista, Wee 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anp BEAUTIFUL / OMPLEXI 
HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED i empgbonr ya 





follows the use of 


PARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples and all erup!.ions of the skin. 


IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the system nat ural) dergoes 
change, and Hatmsoip’s Hieniy OENT'asTEn oe a 
SaRSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 


YOUNG LADIES BEW ARE! 
OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes. 
All such remedies close u aa of tl.e skin, and in a short 
time destroy the complemen. you world have a fresh, healthy 


and youthful appearance, use HELMBOL p’s Extract oF SaRSA 
PARILLA 














NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict mankin 
from corruption of the blood. BOLD’s EXTRacT ean _ 
RILLA is a remedy of the utmost valwe. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARS/APARILLA cleanses and re 
novates the blood, instils the vigour of health into the system 
and purges out the humours that vuake disease. 


QUANTITY vs. QUALITY. Hetmsoip’s Extract SarsaPa- 

RILLA. The dose issmall. Those who desire a large 

large doses of medicine ERR. wee 
THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION, 

must purify and enrich the blood, which HzLMBoLp’s Concan- 

rraTeD Extract of SarsaPariiia invariably does. Ask for 

Heimbold’s. Take no other. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRA SARSAPA- 
RILLA is the Great Blood Puriter wd 




















These Machines make the LOCK-STICH, ard rank on 
account of the Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general 
desirableness of the Sti when done, and the wide range 
their application.— Report of the American Institute, 


ag 








Bor Sale by all Druggists. 

. vcs EAU rs Sg 
THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTiFYING the TEETH, 
anc NGTHENING the GUMB, and giving a SWEET FRA- 

only by 
DELLUC & CO. 
C. 


BE gy he 
CAUTION. 








our customers-and the public _ 
mest them to closely observe that they 
get DELLU! BEAU ANGELIQUE. 4 
J H N SLATER, 
‘TE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 





























THE ALBION. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA ‘CO. 


Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits ef the Tea Trade. 
The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers of 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tus Gamat American Tua Company, to do away, as far as possi- 


SUN MUTUAL INSUBANOB 
Insurance a 49 Wall Strees. 


COMPANY, 


Naw naw Yous JancaRy 80th, 1867, 


ble, with these frains upon the © ‘aad 08 5 ewe ST ATEME PT St > oe aes OF 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. Ti Sis Compt of the Act of its Incorporation :— 
To give our readers an ides of the profits which have been miums on un risks December ys $640,311 00 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, ums received during the year to Dec. 
On Marine Risks.... .... ooeceeee ce e+ 82,888, 246 


leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 


lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pre- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 


5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tes Dealer in Real Estate 


lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent, 


On Inland.... dO ....++sseercceeeree 


‘see <x 


aces esse cceess socee 


mies 14 35065, 849 91 
$8,235,660 92 


Toememt of Tes me, Fpeeigae faring the Year, 


2,120,828 30 


ee eceecccccsoece 


018 81 





749 99 
uw 


terest on Bonds 
6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro-| of Real Estate, Balvages, dic............---+0+++ 425,548 42 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. Cash........ mm Yo ccc dbideccccccccoccoccoocesoccsss ope = oe = 
7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a| Buls Jenn take so aaa agg Fe Ye 5 
Premium Accounts not collected... .....+-+++0s ~~ AM 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. Scrip of sundry Mutual Cos’.....05- acbect 8,108 00 
8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT aan ann an 
EB CAN GET. tA .. ccccccccocccecccocsegecscscocepcosses 988,889 39 


When you have added to these sigur profits as many broker- 


ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori-| The EL end EXP. 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the has | year ending BS December, 1866, have been as follows 
Expen for Marin arn Pre- 

to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very | 141, gn <2 e  — $3,506,060 14 
much lower than other dealers. Recelpts =: ed Premiums, Profits on Gola, 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok-| &C.....---++eceecceceseeesenecseenenecpecteeeseess 2,575,462 26 
cungne, castages, stesages, coqpengng geGapte, with the exeep- of ditures over Recelipts,.........ss0++ 606 88 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our | ey Rn pen ree ee: = 





dents in China and Japan, one cartage, anda small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 
Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 
Some parties inquire of ue how they shall paoased to upa 
club. The answer is simp! Let each person wishing in in 
a club, say how much es ce nites be wee and select the kind 
and price our it, a8 p in the or in 
. Write the names, kinds and aap ae ona 
ist, and when the club is complete, send it to us by and 
i and mark 
ting exactly ‘what he 
wv 
ers, and no more. The cost Lae the b 


eehed ot.” 


tofore issued by the 





of the he club can —- equitably among 
The fands to lor the 


emselves. 


mb a ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post oe ee, by Express, as 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ee 
ex: ,we send the . 
press, to * collect on delivery."” 2 . 


‘er manner of ce up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i" 
al ae &P bs, d&c., Vv 


After the first club, we send blanks. 
Sieest gout « orders * plainly, Tue Great American Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
Oh eden queting an tenn ems ee chy abt 
their Teas from us ma yt 
getting them purvand frah, as they come direct from the = 
stores to our wareh 
The Compan y have selected tho following kinds from thelr stock, 
ich, they recommend same ae the Coupe call th They re) ot 
mn em ew 
Yor, othe list of prices wil ah niitted 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction, 


PRICE LIST. 
5s $I, ,1-10, best 81.25, per 1D 
ee » beat 81 per Ib. 


MIXED BLA’ 
OOLONG to, Ue 
Conca [Biase Tbe. ade eh stb, beet $1.95 Ib, 
ENGLISH poco) TfBisck}, $03" Soe, $1, $1.10" best $1.20 
aukPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 
OOFPFEHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND CO) We., — 80e., 85c., ye Pt at aed 
Inge gunntes of Coo, house’ Keepers, and 1 id families who use 
Bia and Dinner Coffee, which eg low 
price of 30c ., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers from 
x. can save We. to $1 per lb. by purchasing thei" 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street, 
No. 41 EIGHTH AVENUE, Morth corner Thirty-fo 8t. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. cei 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No, 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ srawones” of 
the Great American Tea Co., or use Our mames in fall or in 
as they are ES eee Es We have no « bramckest™ 


do not authorize Gar wane aba 
gre iil mre ue 


YOUNG HYSON 
aguas mrnpedOae et 
A ad best $1 


REAT AMERICAN TEA conned, 
Nos. 31 anp 88 VESEY STREET. 


miums be taken 
a4 THOUSA 
ied in the above 


BAND DO. 


the year for Unpaid 
Premi Rn ums, Commissions, &c., esti- 


PETTITTE ete 


Deficien $1, 165, 
Amount of outstanding Scrip called in and cancelled $1,161,820 00 


In view of the above result the Board of 
ordered that the outstanding Seri; 


Compan: 


The Board of Trustees also 
HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of notes in 
in ae to the cash capital ef FIVE 


— 


The thn of all ascertained and estimated Liabilities 
on that day were, (exclusive of amount of Premiums 
risks, $636,703 75) 


Trustees have this day 
ip or Certificates of Profits here- 
reduced their entire amount, 

cancelled 


y be 
and the certificates issued therefor called in and 
Holders of certificates not heretofore 
ae ode A action of the Board, and are req 
tes at the office of the Company for cancellation. 


redeemed are hereby noti- 
to surrender 


resolved that a subscri; ano hig 


vance of “4 
ly subscribed, and not in- 


“ — disconnected from Marine, bavé been taken 
The Com he Company, ee the 3ist Dec., 1966, held Assets as 
ve, valued at 





H. GRINNELL, President. 


EDWARD R. ANTHONY, Vice-President. 


Isaac H. WAtxur, Secretary. 


$1,98,s89 39 


INSURAWNOE. INSURANCE. 
THE 
1866. 
‘ WASHINGTON LITA 
OFFICE OF THE 


INSURANOB, COMPANY, 
No. 08 Broad way, New York. 
Assets -- +++ += == = mearly $1,000,000, 
OYRUS|OVRTIES Presidbat. 
‘MATTHEW MITOHELL, Vice-President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McORBADY, M. D., Metiical ‘Examiner. 





{GungraL AcuyTs or THE COMPABY : 

CHAMBERS & FRENCH. 2 fll Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
ylvania, and Central New York. 
PAUL & MASON ob eveecebeebdedcc erm 





PEASE & HATHAWAY 


Maine, New Massachusetts. 

GEO. M. CARPENTER.......... 56 Weybosset St., Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

THEO. AYERS: ......05-- 2+ eeeseeeceee +--+Morristown, MN, J, 
New Jersey. 

UOTE GAGE wecto eres ccs ccusctecteccesssend WY., 


L. R. WAINWRIGHT............ 76 West ‘Third 8t., Cingapey, 
) Ohio. - 
Wd. B. CRATBR............2.0000048 ++--e-eDenver City, Col, 


AGENTS WANTED. IN EVERY STATE. 
“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 491 Broadway, N. ¥. 


I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVBS TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. — 








Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is oné of the 


70195 editors :— 


“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 


Extra Lives are Rated Down, ond Save Money in 
this Company. 
SED oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the f of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 











on outstanding risks, $636,708 75) .......+...+.+00 1,856,157 59] valuable to those already insured as well as to those who arenot 
9632, 731 80} ee Pecially 
Cash Capital subscribed, to be added............... $500,000 IN THESE TIMES, 
np emanaat o-haeate with the Com- AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
A ays my add aaa rn r iption, ¢ $1,132,781 80 not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
By order of the B % 4 cent, first and last, by changing their policies into this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Sucnetary. application. 
hey g ry Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 
Moses H. Grinnell, Jacob R. a George G. Hobson, 
Roswell Isaac A. Percy R. Pyne, UEEN (FIRE! INSURANCE Co. 
John A anaga de! Yale, Samuel M. z ’ 
H, Macy, John 8. eae Joseph V, ‘jee OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Fret. Poster,” Willlam Toc,” Willa Oot Avthorized Capital, ..1....60.000000. £2,000,000 at 
oe Th, JGkaghtey' Fred Prpsst sick Chaanoey, Paid Up Capital and Surplus.......... $1,392.16 
Sins Fouver * ‘Alex. ee Gea es M. On pbell SPECIAL FUND OF $200,000, 
Simon De Visser, Isaac Bell, Deposited in the Insurance Department at Albany, 


United States Branch, No. h17 Broadway, N.¥. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. 
WILLIAM H. ROSS, Secretary. 








Post-Orrion Box No. 5,648 Nuw Your Crrr. 


ra 





FIRE INSURANCE. 
NORTH AMERIOAN . 


FIRE INSUBRANCE, COMPANY 


Ottice, 184 Bréadway. 


® Cooper Institute, $2 Avenue, 


[mNoORPORATED 1888] 





Cash Capital, - - -+ +--+ ~~~ - + $600,000 00, 
Sie ete 


srt +9@755,057 2 
‘Fire at usual rates 


in the Usited 


Trustees ‘in Ne New York. 

SHEPHERD KNAPP, WILLIAM H. MACY. 
Pres. Mechanics’ Bank, Pres. Leather Manuf. Bk. 

JAMES M. MORRISON, 


Directors in New York, 
Archibald 








i etn ead a Se 


— 











THE : ALBION: » 





FINANCIAL. | 





a 
SAFE ‘DEPOSIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORE, 
UNDER “SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE 
FOR THE 


‘SAFE KEEPING 
VALUABLES, 


Bonds, Coin, SilverPiate, Jewelry 
Willis during lite of maker, Cash Boxes, and 
any Securities or Valuable Papers. Also for 
RENTING SMALL SAFES 
ON SATISFACTORY DYTRODUCTION,~ 
AT 920 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 


Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then only 
with a safe-keeper, 


TO ITs 
BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT. 


Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies. 
IN THE 


ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
142 & 146 BROADWAY;: 
‘CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
Neo, 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. 


Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. 


by ~ mel pository for moneys into Court, 
att pany ee peegee inte 








THE GREAT RADIOAL 
FORNEY’S PRESS. 


NO COMPROMISE BE WITH TRAITORS! 


GET THE BEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


THE dk had, 


NEWSPAPER, 


A firet-claas Page paper, containing Forty- 
Every aetna: ae ee 
CHESTNUT Streets, ° 





TERMS. 
DAILY PRESS. 
$8.00 PER ANNUM. 
00 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
00 FOR THREE MONTHS. 
TRI- bat ong al PRESS. 
$4.00 PER ANNU. 
$200 FOR SLX MONTHS. 
$1.00 FOR THREE MONTHS. 
THE SUNDAY PRESS. 
00 PER ANNUM. 
1.00 PER ANNUM. 
THE WEEKLY PRESS, 
THE MOST VALUABLE WEEKLY NEWS- 


PAPER IN THE WORLD. 
It contains items of interest to every one. 





cons willbe aives up of a Club of Tax or more Copies an extra 
All Orders should be addressed to; 


8. W. cor. SEVENTH and CHESTNUT 87s., Philadelphia, Ps, 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR. 1867. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Metropolitan Hotel, 
Brevoort H Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Ho! Everett House. 
BOSTON 
Revere House, Tremont House. 


CERCA OHIO. 





ASTROLOGY, 
THE WORLD ASTONISHED 


AT THE WONDERFUL REVELATION 
MADE BY THE GREAT ASTROLOGIST 


pees a ge 
pisos aoe hoy om tienda, Ton of nnn lee &c., have be- 
five information ane tee Oe ak separated, 








secresy 
highest mer furnished th toa Wri plaial f- 
) ose em. te 
day of the month year in which were born, Gcioslng 2 
small loek of hair. Led ’ 
Address, Mapames 8. PERRIGO, 
P. O. Drawer 208, Burraxo, N. Y. 
WHISKERS 
aND 
M po USTACHES! 
Ferced to grow the smoothest face in three to five weeks by 
Dr. SEVIG NE’S RESTAURATEUR CAPILLAIRE, the 
most wonderful discovery in modern science, upon the 
Beard and Hair in an almost miraculous manner. It has been 
weed by Se elite of Paris and on with euc- 
cess. Names of purchasers will be tered, and if entire 
is not given in every instance, the money will be 


Price by led eoubed 
cheerfully . 
he a Ak ee 


Sole Agents for the United Stat 


BEAUTY ! 
Auburn, Golden FPilaxen and Silken Curls, 

reer 2 & the use of Prof. DE BREUX’ FRISER LE 
CHEVEU warranted to curl the most straight 
and of either sex into wavy ringlets, or hea’ 
massive curis. Has been used by the 
London with the most 
mp Price by and 


lars mailed free. BERG HU CO. 
No. 286 River St., Troy, N. Y., Sole agent for the United States. 


EXCELSIOR ! EXCELSIOR i | 
OCOHASTELLAR’S 
Hair Exterminator !! 
PE cher ay ren non 

Bn agate, SS eebets depilatory 
} Nndispensable article to termale beauty, is 
ya 5 Ht ee acts diveoly 
on the roots. It is warranted to remove superfluous bair frow 
low foreheads, or trom an: part of the body, 
and radically extirpating e same, lea the skip 
This is the only article used by the French, and is 
tence. Price 75 cents 








the only real effectual ry in exjs 
Pacinge, sent. postpaid 0. any eddstas en veteigt’ of am 
er, 


BERGER, SCHUTTS & CO., Chemists 
285 River St.. Troy, N. Y. 





Interest Masao on Deposits ‘ Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Which may be Made and Withdraws at any Sherman House, ‘Tremont House. 

time, and will be entitled to Interest 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

for the whole time they may re- Planter’s 
main with the Company. DETROIT, MICH. 
Executors, Administrators or Tragese of Es and females Russel! 4 
unaceustomed to the transaction of business, Religio’ MONTREAL, CANADA. 
and Bancwolentfnetittionn will fd this Gompany «© att at. L Hail, ciste a Hotel. 
copeqipry. for, money. QUEBEC, CAN . 
ad Russell House, 8t. oe 
‘FRUSTRES: TORONTO, CANADA. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. . Queen’s Hotel. 

Perer Coorzr, Epwi D. Morean, eee - 1  ee 
I Joun J coo. Are, cm, Jr. LONDON, CANADA. 
Joun J. ease, Damm D. . a Tecumseh House. 
Danie. WARD 
om Rowan Joxm,” NATIONAL TRUST CO. 
‘Txomas SLocoms, Gzoree T. OF THE OITY OF NEW YORE. 
Saermerp Kyapr, SAMUEL SLOAN, -— 
Joun J. PHELPs, Jamzs Low, 





Ws. 8. Heneman, Brooklyn, 
™. 
NELson, Cooperstown, 


Tucker, Sam. 
quen . Hon, pprece Commas, Sian Ament, 
mitam EB. Dover, Szymour, Auburn 
R. H. Watworts, Saratoga. 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
', FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
_ AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO, 

Josura U. Onvis, President. Joun T. Hit1, Cashier 
NIA THM WATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Government Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
363 BROADWAY. 
Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 








50. Pans 
es 


Savings Banks, In 


ref Ua + vam a 


ane & —r 


vie Ba a pay yy apne er 
%, For sale by draggists and dealers everywhere. 


eent. disco: 
UNITED STATES TRAGTIONALs CURRENCY. 





Notice of Opening of Books of Subscription 
to the Capital Steck. 


Ata meeting of the Trustees of the National Trust Company 
of the City of New York, held at the temporary office, No. 363 
Broadwey, on the 8th day of May inst., the undersigned were 
appointed a Committee to open books for subscriptions to the 
Capital Stock of said Company. 

Notice is hereby given, pursuant to the charter, that the books 
for subscription to the Capital Stock of asid National Trust Com- 
pany will be opened at the Ninth National Bank, No. 363 Broad- 
way, corner of Franklin Street, in the Oity of New York, on the 
22nd day of May, 1867, and will remain open until the whole 
amount of Capital Stock of one million dollars shall be sub- 
} scribed. 


JOSEPH U. ORVIS, 
HENRY OC. CARTER, 


Dated New York, May 9, 1867. 











For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained s 
large and sale, eustaining the opinion of the 








THE 
Wise Men of the Land, 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Invalids and Sufferers 
From 
Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Com- 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 
GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY, 


TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


aS THE 
Best and Most Reliable Medicine 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. 
The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
grand-parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complaints. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4 COQ., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts. N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Draggists, 


Bbton, 


Bstablished in i182, 


A Weakly, Bevigeges, pebtihet every aturdey Morning, in the 
NEWS, POLITICS, phe GENERAL 


wR.) Se popular Periodical is now supplied to 





at the risk of the Office. _ 
wr Tax Axzi0n is 
bers in the cities of New 





tone gE 


2) 


Deseri . 
= HUTTS & CO., —— om 285 River Street, Troy,N.Y. - 


SEAT Romano 


the residence of subseri~ i 


omen ge, = ae 








Pete 


ey 
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